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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND.—A Series of 
Articles will shortly be commenced in the SPECTATOR, containing the 
history of each province in England so far as it is separate from that of 
the nation, its geography, its ethnology, and the special part it has borne in 
the national story. The Series will commence with “* The West Country,” the 
word province not being used as synonymous with county, but including any 
district visibly possessing a special, though provincial life. For example, 
the West Country forms such a district, and so do the Eastern Counties, or 
the Midland, or Lancashire and Cheshire, cach having marked peculiarities 
of its own, which escape those who have not made them a subject of study. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»p—— 

N Sunday the Kaiser accepted an armistice, or rather a truce 

during which an armistice may be arranged, for five days. It was 
to expire at noon on Friday, but up to Friday evening no authentic 
intelligence of its extension or termination had been published 
here. ‘The Italians were a little later, but they also accepted the 
truce, and extended it to eight days, the extra three being 
required to enable General Govone, who had gone off express to 
Berlin, to get back again. The Italian truce therefore does not 
end till 5 p.m. next Thursday. Count Carolyi and M. Benedetti 
are both in the King of Prussia’s camp, and Prince Napoleon is at 
Ferrara, with his father-in-law, all three acting as special envoys 
in the interest of peace. 





The terms offered by Prussia and Italy to the Kaiser are 
moderate in the extreme, too moderate, we fear, for permanent 
peace, Austria is to retire from the Germanic Confederation, but 
to remain at liberty to form a new league among the German 
States south of the Main, to pay an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war, to cede Venetia to Italy direct or to its own inhabitants, 
and to discuss the possible cession of the Italian Tyrol. Prussia 
is to receive the Elbe Duchies, and to annex the territories lying 
within her dominions, and containing about 3,000,000 of people, 
that is, Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, South Hanover, and perhaps 
Leipsic, and to be recognized as sole representative for diplomatic, 
military, and commercial purposes of Germany from Jutland to the 
Main. Italy, receiving Venetia, and it may yet be the Italian 
‘Tyrol, will accept also the Venetian debt—about 20,000,000/. Of 
these terms only one, the exclusion of Austria, is yet known to 
have been accepted, and it is believed that a diplomatic battle has 
been raging round the question of the Tyrol, the indemnity 
money, which galls Austria cruelly, and the rights of her few 
allies, more especially Saxony, King John’s corps d'armée having 
actually fought at Koniggratz. It is not quite beyond possibility 
that this worthy man, who is one of the best of the Princelings, 
may find himself minus all Saxony, but plus the Grand Duchy of 
Posen and certain possibilities, 


The week has been distinguished by a riot in London, from 
which everybody has emerged with greatly diminished credit. 
Aun association called the Reform League called a meeting in sup- 
port of Reform, to be held in Hyde Park on Monday. Mr. Walpole, 
following a precedent set by Sir George Grey, ordered Sir Richard 
Mayne to prohibit the meeting, which was done. The League 
asserted their legal right, and called on the workmen to test the 
question by marching in procession from all quarters on Hyde 
Park, and there holding their meeting. Mr. Walpole, instead 
of testing the right to meet by arresting the speakers, denied 
the right of entry by closing the gates and ordering the con- 
stables to defend them. Thereupon the League left the ground 


with their followers, but a vast crowd, probably 50,000 strong, 
but said to number 100,000, remained, pulled down the rails in 
Park Lane and the Bayswater Road, and burst into the Park exult- 
ing. Sir Richard Mayne, who was on the ground, but who had 
forgotten that rails make indifferent fortifications, apparently 
ordered his police to drive out the crowd, an order which produced 
a series of skirmishes in which the people used boughs torn from 
the trees and the rubble lying about, and the police struck very 
hard with their batons. The police being one to fifty of course got 
the worst of it, the soldiers were sent for, and about fifty Foot 
Guards, with Colonel Lane Fox at their head, tried to clear the 
Park. The people of course only ran out of their immediate way, 
and a few Lifeguardsmen who followed only guarded the gates. 
The rioting continued till night and was renewed next day, ant 
produced a long list of broken heads, chiefly caused by the police, 
who, irritated and outnumbered, hit out savagely, and in one or 
two places without sufficient provocation. 





The riot threatening to continue, Mr. Walpole sent for the 
managers of the League, to see if he could not come to some 
arrangement with them, and after a scene, described in another 
column—with Mr. Walpole overpowered by-emotion, Mr. Beales 
se verely didactic, and Colonel Dickson minatory—Mr. Walpole in 
a curiously involved speech thanked Mr. Beales, promised to offer 
every facility for a legal decision on the public right to Hyde 
Park, and sent the managers away, apparently amazed to find 
that Mr. Walpole, one of the kindliest natures alive, and said to 
be the original of Mr. Aubrey in the once celebrated story Tex 
Thousand a Year, wasnotan ogre. Mr. Beales, however, returned, 
and asked permission to hold one meeting in Hyde Park, to which 
Mr. Walpole returned that he must consult his colleagues, and the 
application had better be made in writing. Mr. Beales thereupon 
took upon himself to issue a placard stating that Mr. Walpole had 
consented to the meeting, a placard which was believed all over 
London, and brought down on innocent Mr. Walpole a rattling 
shower of sarcasis. ‘The statement was of course promptly con- 
tradicted, and Government, deciding to prohibit the meeting, called 
for special constables. Mr. Beales thereupon bethought himself 
that his individual folly might be an occasion of slaughter, and 
the League, who want Reform, not a riot, resolved to abandon the 
project of a meeting in Hyde Park. So the matter rests, leaving 
in impartial minds the conclusion that Mr. Walpole is weak, Sir 
Richard Mayne an old soldier, the British ‘‘ rough ” no politician, 
and Mr. Beales a goose. 


Mr. Bright wrote a letter to the Reform League which had, we 
fear, no little influence in promoting the foolish and mischievous 
proceedings of Monday in Hyde Park. “ It appears,” he said, 
“that the people may meet in the Parks for every purpose but 
that which ought to be most important and dear to them.” “ If 
a public meeting in a public park is denied you, and if millions of 
intelligent and honest men are denied the franchise, on what foun- 
dation does our liberty rest? or is there in this country any liberty 
but the toleration of the ruling class? ‘This is a serious question, 
but it is necessary to ask it, and some answer must be given it.” 
The answer we should have thought simple enough. Our liberty 
rests on the foundation of having as few restrictions on individual 
choice as is consistent with national life, and those few removable 
by the will of a representative Parliament. It is not a sign of 
liberty that the mere wish of a crowd should be able to overrule 
Parliamentary authority, or to put to one sort of use what the 
majority of the people prefer to see devoted to another use. If 
the people ought to be able to use the Parks at their pleasure for 
political purposes, why not to use the House of Commons at their 
pleasure for purposes of amusement—for fancy balls or popular 
concerts? It is these random fire balloons which Mr. Bright 
sends up every now and then which bring down upon him a dis- 
trust far beyond what would be due to his general political 
opinions, 








Scarcely anybody, from Mr. Walpole down to the police con- 
stables, who has had anything to do with the Hyde-Park riots 
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<cems ne rith complete credit. Mr, Milli : z Tha Ttalian flea eee : 
a — erat i —_ — = ae eet at | ia te — apr me Sanag the harbour of Lissa, was about 
iras Mr. Brig h sp , ere on the 20th of July, when.the Austrian feet came in 
“Tt had been the anxious wish,” he said, on ‘Puesday:night, ‘of | sightamd a great engagement.ersued, which terminated on the 
all well-wishers of their country that all the necessary changes in | whole unfavourably to thelItalians, considering that they had the 
the Constitution of this country should be made (if possible) with- | larger fleet of the two. The Austrian Aidmiral Tegethoi# hoisted 
bos his flag on board the Archduke Maximilian, the Italian Admiral 
and the governed, ‘T he present Government, however, appeared | Persano on board the A ffondatore, but the great duel was between 
determined, as far as it depended upon them, that this anxious | the Austrian three-decker Avtiser and four Italian iron-plated 
desire should be frustrated. ’ If that meant anything, it appeared | vessels, which bore down full steam on hor, and of which she ran 
to mean that the Government were determined tosow the seeds of | down one and forced the others back, losing in the engagement 
ill-blood between themselves and the people. Nothing could be | twenty-two killed and eighty-three wounded. One of the most 
more unjust or more likely to inflame popular resentment. Mr. | striking incidents of an engagement for which Admiral Persano 
Walpole probably feels as warmly to the people as any man, | is freely blamed in Italy followed,—the sinking of an Italian iron. 
either Liberal or Tory, in the House of Commons, quite as warmly | plated frigate by the Austrian Admiral’s ship. ‘The frigate, already 
as Mr. Mill, though he has narrower views on political theory. His | injured, was stove in and sunk, but while it was sinking a half- 
error has been too great softness, not tyranny. Cannot a thinker | battalion of Bersaglieri on board climbed up into the yards, and 
as calm as Mr. Mill keep his head above such poor party pre-| while holding on by the ropes, fired a volley upon the deck of 
judices ? the Archduke Maximilian, a volley which killed twenty and 
The police magistrates, especially Mr. Knox, seem to have not so | Wounded sixty men. Two Italian vessels were sunk, the R} 
much investigated many of the cases, as taken the part of the police el talia and the J ’alestro, but the latter, itis said, was blown up to 
in their controversy with the outer world. One man, George | ®Void capture by its own men. 
Williams, who admitted that he laid hold of the reins of one of | ‘The cholera has broken out in East London in terrible earnest. 
the mounted police, who were pressing on the crowd, and then The Registrar-General calls the visitation an ‘explosion ” of the 
resisted capture—without, however, injuring anybody, was given | disease, and the deaths in the week ending the 20th inst. 
a month 8 hard labour, Mr. Knox assuming that he took hold of amounted to 346. The Privy Council have ordered temporary 
the reins with the view of “shaking the constable off his horse ; ‘ hospitals and dispensaries to be opened, and a medical officer to be 
another man, James Dempsey, who certainly joined a gang in | appointed to every subdivision of an infected parish, who with his 
pelting the police with stones, was given only 40s. fine, or a month’s | assistants will carry out a system of house-to-house visitation, 
sapensnens, though Mr. Knox threw in the remark that he warning the people not to neglect the first symptoms of diarrhea, 
formed one of a gang of miserable dastards and cowards” to|t9 remove all nuisances, and to secure the end deemed most 
trim the balance. Mr. Knox almost always concluded a disputed important of all—the removal of infected excreta. Medical attend- 
case with an act of faith, “I believe the police ;” and fined the | ance will of course be given, and the people are earnestly warned 
prisoner 40s., or a month. In one or two cases, when he had more | not to neglect premonitory symptoms. 
doubi—the prisoners being ‘‘ respectable,” that is, professional ee 
persons—he remanded for a week, which means at best a week's It is announced, though as yet not officially, that th: Atlantic 
imprisonment. Cable has been successfully laid. When the last official telegram 
y " ' ———— was despatched, at 6.40 on Thursday, the Great Eastern was 
The evidence given by some of the prisoners as to the conduct | within 80 miles of her destination, Trinity Bay, and in 130 
of the police themselves, especially after they had secured their | fathoms water. The serious danger is therefore passed, and on 
Pe = the Marble Arch, was very strong to show that the | Monday London ought to be in direct communication with 
police had taken the whole affair as a personal quarrel, and | California. ‘The pluck and perseverance of the companies engaged 
revenged supposed private injuries as they could. Timothy | deserve the highest praise, and the cable, connecting as it does 
Calvert, a solicitor, gave evidence that after he was in the Marble | the telegraph systems of two continents, will be of the very 
Arch a constable said, ‘‘ Til serve you out,” when he received a | highest value. Nevertheless we must venture to remark, with 
tremendous blow on the head, which covered him with blood. On| que submission to our daily contemporaries, that although a wire 
this evidence Mr. Knox commented thus,—* I am afraid that kicks | pope has been dropped to the bottom of a very deep and wide 
meen and ie = had ste —. : those 0 ditch the millennium will probably not begin next week. The 
venture into mobs of the kind that assembled last night,”—which | 7; - ; sh. aut » Times ia the le ing i 
was sad sophistry, Mr. Knox, as a defence for an asserted attack agate wen emg a re 
ella aiid vd as a es 
ere ne eee anid The Prussian rule has been to treat the occupied cities of Germany 
The Hyde-Park mob, whatever else it was, did not seem to be| with great forbearance, only making requisitions for the food 
A Mr. Coffey, who addressed them, and abused Lord | of the soldiery. They have, however, made one great exception, 
the city of Frankfort. That city, for some unknown reason, it has 
been resolved to punish, and a contribution has been ordered of 
either 3,100,000/., or 2,500,000/., to be paid in the first instance by 
the bankers of the town. The bankers refused, threatening to sus- 
pend payments, whereupon General Falkenstein threatened to give 
the place up to pillage. ‘This, however, was forbidden from Berlin, 
and 50 soldiers were billeted in every prominent citizen’s house, 
with orders no doubt to make themselves unpleasant. The whole 
transaction seems such a piece of meaningless tyranny that theories 
are invented to account for it, Count von Bismark, for instance, 
who just now ‘fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies,” 
being credited with a personal animosity to Frankfort. A depu- 
Two Austrian engagements were fought after the armistice had wen of bankers, with a Rothschild at ‘their head, ‘has gone 
been decided on, though not after its formal commencement. ‘The to Berlin to remonstrate, and this treatment of a great — 
Prussian second army corps, under Prince Charles, has been ad- mercial city has irritated both France and Ragpeest. vicar 
: i Y CORPS) ‘ - fault probably may be divided between the General in command 
vancing towards Presburg, and on the 23rd attacked Count Thua P hese tea page a ‘ 
at Blumenau, three miles from the city. Count Thun with his the same who gutted Jutland, and the Prussian Treasury. 
35,000 men either repulsed the attack or did not—Vienua says he} Bismark may be admirable, but he is expensive. Ie has cost 
did, Berlin says the contrary ; and Berlin has as yet told the truth, | us half a million already. On Monday the Chancellor of the 
put in either case a telegram announcing the armistice stopped | Exchequer moved that the Bill for creating terminable annuities 
the slaughter mid-way. On the same day General Medici, ex- | should be relinquished, and 495,000/. of the half-million or so seb 
Garibaldian, now Royal officer, carried the village of Borgo by aside for that purpose should be applied to the conversion of 
assault, stormed up Levico, taking point after point with the | Enfields into breech-loaders. There is a further sum, we 
sked for, for the construction of four immense 
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out the least alienation or ill-blool between the governing classes 


























irreligious. 
Shaftesbury for what he had said in the House of Lords about the 
meeting, went on to treat it as an additional grievance against 
the noble Earl that he tried *‘ to cram tracts down their throats 
and give them prayer-meetings,” adding that ‘‘a good many of 
them managed to get on without prayer,” on which the crowd 
recommended him to stick to politics, and not meddle with prayer. 
They probably felt that they could “manage to get on” without 
either prayer or Reform, but that the wish for Reform was not quite 
consistent with mere ‘managing to get on,” and implied wants 
deeper than could be satisfied by that rather widely diffused pro- 
cess. We doubt whether any Reform would be worth having, for 
which men would be ashamed to pray. 








bayonet, and was finally arrested by the news of the armistice | believe, 
within some fifteen miles of Trent, one of the most creditable | turreted ships, bat Mr. Disraeli was careful to show that 


achievements of the war, which will enable dtaly to attend the he was all for retrenchment. Mr. Gladstone assented to the 
Congress with some claim to military possession of her chosen | measure, thought General Peel a little precipitate, and threatened 
next year to revive the question of liquidating the National Debt. 


frontier. 
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We trust, if he does, it will be out of some fund not included in 
the estimates, for the House of Commons cannot be brought per- 
manently to see the propriety of ‘ frittering away its means in 
paying its debts.” Englishmen seem asif they could not help 
being extravagant. On Thursday night it came out that some of 
the dockyards have for years been paved with iron, so thick that 


-a member then and there offered to repave with anything Sir John 


Pakington liked, and give the State 100,000/. besides if he might 
have the existing pavement, and the First Lord acknowledged that 
tthe cost of boat-building was inexeusable. It looks like it if a 
22.feet gig really costs 21/. to build and 58/. to repair, while, 
according to Mr. Seely, 170,000/. has been paid to the single firm 
of Brown, Lennox, and Co., for anchors, over and above the ordinary 
market price. 


The Emperor of Austria held on July 22nd a ‘* Grand Council ” 
of a singular kind. It was a conclave of political spectres. There 
was the Kaiser himself, who had just resolved to resign all hopes 
of the true Cesarship, the Imperial Crown of Germany; and the 
“ King” of Hanover, a fugitive from his dominions; the ‘* King” 


of Saxony, now a mere.general of division in the Austrian army ; 


the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, whose capital has just been 
entered; the Prince of Wurtemburg, with his army in full flight ; 
three Austrian Ministers; Mensdorff, whose policy has just broken 
down; Frank, whose reputation disappeared at Sadowa; and 
Esterhazy, whose country has just refused to volunteer for a last 
battle ; Platen, the Hanoverian Secretary, expelled for ever ; and 
Baron von Pfordten, of Bavaria, just about to proclaim as his 
programme that he would join neither Austria nor Prussia, but 
remain in mid-air, like any other mist. It must have been a happy 
half-hour, that Council! Imagine how petty claims would be 
pressed, how each Prince would talk as if his sovereignty was the 
tortoise on which the world is upheld. 


Sir George Bowyer took advantage of the Foreign Policy 
‘debate yesterday week to pour out his genial bitterness,—the 
‘worthy baronet tells you ‘you are a villain with a jovial laugh 
in his eyes,—upon Prussia and Italy. Prussia not being Catho- 
lic, is an ‘‘ultra-buccaneer,” Austria a just man under misfor- 
‘tune, and Italy guilty of “corrupt bargain and conspiracy ” for 
liberating Venetia from foreign rule. Mr. Gladstone, in the 
course of a noble reply, which we have analyzed elsewhere, gently 
chaffed Sir George Bowyer as a man whose speeches were perused 
as we “ peruse those of the Marquis de Boissy,” and who possessed 
the ‘ truly admirable faculty of giving utterance to accusations 
the most violent and invectives the most severe with a degree of 
good humour which is absolutely surprising.” It is, however, 
really too bad to chaff the honourable member for Dundalk. 
What with the cession of Venetia, and the coming evacuation of 
Rome, and the defeat in Mexico, and the collapse of Austria, and 
the rise of Prussia, and the humiliation of Bavaria, and the temper 
of Cardinal Cullen, and Mr. Gladstone’s popularity, and all the 
other works of the devil, a decent Ultramontane is obliged to think 
that the world will soon be punished for its iniquities. Now, as 
the world is a very pleasant place to Sir George Bowyer, he does 
not feel happy ata prospect which he still believes to be thoroughly 
deserved by the sins of very nice people with whom he dines with 
great pleasure, and whom he would not put in thumbscrews unless 
his confessor made a point of it. 


The speech with which Lord Stanley closed the debate was 
very explicit as to the fixed wish and intention of the Government 
not to intervene or even to offer advice unsolicited on any of the 
points at issue on the Continent. He defended the support which 
he had given to the first armistice proposed by the Emperor of 
the French,—the armistice based on the unaccepted cession of 
Venetia to France,—as a mere matter of humanity. But Lord 
Russell, at the Cobden Club, criticized the support given by us to 
this proposed armistice as tantamount to a sort of sanction to the 
insult put upon Italy by Austria in ceding Venetia to France 
rather than Italy. In spite of the contempt we feel for that 
weak and apparently ill-tempered little manceuvre, it strikes us as 
rather a party-criticism to accuse Lord Stanley of lending it any 
sanction by his support to a proposal for armistice. 


The Cobden Club held its inaugural meeting at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, this day week, Mr. Gladstone taking the chair. 
This club numbers, it is said, 150 gentlemen, of whom 80 are 
members of one or other of the Houses of Parliament. Lord 
Russell attended as well as Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Bright was 
absent, and his absence explained by the emotion which it still 
costs him to dwell on the loss of his friend. Mr. Gladstone 





idelivered of course a very eloquent panegyric on the great free- 


trader. He spoke of his private virtues as those proper to one of 
‘¢nature’s nobles,” of his public character as that of a man who 
did not embrace opinions for the sake of party, but who adhered 
to party for the sake of the objects for which they were associated. 
He spoke of Mr. Cobden’s singular good fortune in being the man 
to bestow on us not only free trade as a domestic policy, but also 
the first-fruits of free trade as the international policy of Europe, 
by the French treaty. No other man on earth but Mr. Cobden 
could have effected the French treaty, said Mr. Gladstone. He it 
was who first wholly dispelled for Europe the lingering belief, 
which is still boldly held in savage Africa, and very justly held 
there, that ‘Trade is war.’ Mr. Gladstone bitterly regretted the 
loss of his aid in the recent. Reform campaign, and Lord Russell 
afterwards told the club,—perhaps with a little of that want of 
political delicacy for which he has so often been blamed,—that 
Mr. Cobden had assured him that though he could not join the 
Government of Lord Palmerston, he would gladly have joined a 
Government of Lord John Russell’s. 


The American Internal Revenue Bill, including an inland revenue 
tax of 3 cents. (1}d.) per pound on the producer, has been passed 
by both Houses of Congreas, and received the assent of the Pre- 
sident. It takes effect in September. The second Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill, adapted by the Radical party to meet the objections 
urged by the President against the first, was vetoed by Mr. John- 
son on the same grounds as before, and both Houses of Congress 
immediately passed it over his head. Congress talks badly and 
acts well. The President acts badly and writes well. 


The Catholic poor are really to be allowed to have access to 
schools of their own faith, Protestant prejudices to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In debating the Poor Law Amendment Bill on 
Thursday night Lord Bingham moved a resolution empowering the 
Board of Guardians, ‘‘if they think fit,” to send any Catholic or 
Dissenting child whose parent or guardian wishes it-to a school of 
its own faith, and there to defray the cest of its maintenance. 
Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley of course opposed the motion, 
but Mr. Gathorne Hardy assented, and it was carried by 67 to 8. 
It is almost pathetic to see Mr. Newdegate’s struggles on these 
occasions to separate himself and his policy from Mr. Whalley. 
It reminds one of the religious fervour with which the Bishop 
of Oxford at one of the meetings of the British Association 
disclaimed any relationship between man and the ape. 





Sir Hugh Rose has chosen the title of Baron Strathnairn, 
where some of his family have or had an estate. He wanted to 
be Baron Betwa, but as the populace are not familiar with 
Central India, and would infallibly have called him Lord Betty, 
he selected the really euphonious Strathnairn. He is wiser than 
his colleague, Lord Wodehouse, who has spoilt an earldom by the 
choice of a name which is from its mincingneas insignificant. 


In the Consol market during the week there have been nume- 
rous fluctuations, the quotation for money having been as low as 
874, and as high as 88}. On Saturday last the quotations were 
883, 4 for money, and 88§, ? for account. Yesterday the market 
left off at 883}, § for money, and 81}, } for account. 


No change has been made in the Bank minimum, but at Paris 
the quctation has been reduced to 3}, and at Berlin to 6 por 
cent. At Hamburg the rates of discount have also given way. 
The stock of bullion here is 13,716,8291., and at Paris 
27,600,0002. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
‘ Friday, July 20. Friday, July 27. 
j 17 


15 ee 


Mexican ee oo oP) ] oe os 


Spanish Passive ++ os 0e oe o* 19 . 20 
Do. Certificates oe oe ) - 15 oe lke 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. “<< «8 5) eo 55} 

o ” 1362.4 o- < o« 5 » x. d. 62 
United States 5.20's oe ee os oe 693 oo 695 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 

Friday, July 2). Friday, July 27. 
oe 29 on 29} 
121 io Se 


Great Fastern 
Great Northern .. o« e o . 


Great Western.. .. + + o« . 51 oe 54; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire - ee 125 « juey 
London and Brighton 46 . +e oe o4} ee v3} 
Leudon and North-Western « o* o 118} or) iL; 
Londor and South-Western a o* oe 92% os 93 
London, Chatham. aud Dover .e « . 24 oe 2? 
Metiopolitan a oe oe . a 1333 139} 
Midland ee ee o« “ oe 126 oe 1255 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe 1u3} ee Iw 
Do. York +e oe - lu} o bit} 


South-Kastern oe oo o« 7@ ren 6s; oe 635 
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TOFICS OF THE DAY. 


—o——_- 
PEACE AND ITS PROBABLE FRUIT. 


HERE are new players coming into this German game 
whose action deserves to be attentively studied. A 
truce has been proclaimed for the moment, and it is quite 
possible that it may be followed by a peace, but that in 
its turn will be but the prelude to very serious work. The 
Kaiser, it would seem evident, has at last convinced himself 
that unless he can inflict a great defeat on Prussia it is use- 
less for him to remain within the Confederation, and that of 
such a result he has little or no chance. His agents are 
making immense parade of the forces collected around Vienna, 
but the Kaiser, we suspect, does not share the confidence he 
so strenuously tries to diffuse. There is a great army before 
Vienna, but in it are not above one hundred thousand Germans, 
the only race on whom he can rely for the necessary stubborn- 
ness, the strength of Florisdorf is partially useless, for—we 
write on the assurance of competent military opinion—the 
Prussians need not attack the entrenchments, of the whole army 
but 60,000 are men who have not been beaten, and if this 
army receives one blow, there are no resources on which to 
fall back for aid. There is no other army, or possibility of 
creating one. The systematized falsehoods circulated by the 
Austrian officials have still their effect in Europe, but close 
observation shows that the army never attained more than 
half its number on paper, and the recruiting grounds 
are closing fast. Bohemia is lost, and Moravia, Galicia 
detests the conscription, the Tyrol is hardly pressed 
to resist the Italian advance, Hungary, with Prince 
Charles at Presburg, refuses to stir until her demands are 
satisfied, and worse than all, the people of the Hereditary 
States, the old and faithful friends of the Imperial House, 
begin to doubt if the dynasty is worth the horrors which must 
follow a Peasant War. The Viennese have already compelled 
their Kaiser to recall an order already issued for a Jevée en 
masse, the Styrians have demanded new Ministers and been 
curtly rebuked for their pains, and the people of the Arch- 
duchy are muttering that the army, to which all has been 
sacrificed, ought at least to have been efficient, and have 
just been subjected to martial law. If the Kaiser plays 
the next throw, his stake is no less than his throne, and 
the Hapsburgs’ merits and vices have never been those of 
gamesters, At the same moment the Prussian counsels, under 
the personal influence of the King, have become strangely 
moderate. Theexclusion of Austria remains still the one sine qud 
non, but the King consents that the Southern States shall if they 
please join themselves with Austria into a new Confederation. 
The petty kings shall be restored at least to nominal thrones, 
and Prussia contents herself with absorbing the three 
millions of people inhabiting the territory between the two 
halves of her empire, and the Elbe Duchies which formed 
the occasion of war. Should these terms be accepted, 
Prussia will emerge from the war with a population of twenty- 
two millions, a territory unbroken by enclaves, a splendid 
reputation for vigour, and a protecting control over Germany 
down to the Main. She will be immensely aggrandized, 
but Germany will not be constituted, will be in fact further 
off from constitution than ever. The South will be flung 
violently towards Austria, and the two sections will either 
struggle towards a renewal of unity, thus perpetuating the 
unrest of Europe, or, becoming content with their lot, march 
on as separate empires towards differing ends and civilizations 
which every year will drift more widely apart. That second 
result would please Europe, which still looks with dread upon 
the prospect of a united Germany, and would greatly delight 
Frenchmen, to whom federalism has always seemed but 
another name for weakness, but it is almost intolerable to 
Germans, and is not satisfactory even to Count von Bismark. 
The latter might for once be defeated, for, valuable as his 
services have been, the King has proved upon certain points 
immovable, and the Royal family is well aware how immensely 
the recent victories, achieved with Princes for commanders-in- 
chief, haye increased its popularity with the people. But 
behind Count von Bismark is marching up another and greater 
power, hitherto torpid or fettered, but if roused almost irre- 
sistible—universal German opinion. The fluid desire for unity 
is solidifying under the heat of affairs into a passionate crave. 
Rapid as has been the course of events,.there has been time 
enough for Germans to get rid of many prejudices and imbibe 
some new convictions. They are rid, in the first place, for ever 
of an idea so strong that it blinded even the keen Saxon 
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effective for war as a single homogeneous kingdom. They see 
what before they doubted, that the organization of Prussia is 
one of the strongest in the world, that its pedantry is the 
result not of affectation but of overmuch care for exactness, 
that its stiffness springs from strength, that its arrogance had 
a justification. They hear what before they disbelieved, that 
Austria is not truly German, that she was willing to 
call in France against Germans rather than renounce her 
German prestige. No event of the war has produced so pro- 
found a sensation, especially in the South, as the cession of 
Venetia to France, as hire—so the Germans belieye—for 
Napoleon’s armed mediation, a cession followed up by the 
astounding announcement inserted in the Vienna Gazette, 
“it is the will of the Emperor Napoleon that Austria 
should remain in the German Confederation.” This, then, 
said men openly in Munich and Stuttgardt, and Baden and 
Nassau, and in whispers in Vienna, is the end of the Haps- 
burgs’ long struggle to regain their old Imperial Crown, of 
their long assumption to be the protectors of Southern 
independence. We are to be driven out of Germany and to 
be governed by Slavons, or to be avowedly dependent on the 
“will” of a foreign Sovereign. Better the Hohenzollerns 
than the Magyars or the Bonapartes. And so in every quarter 
the possibility of a real unity begins to be discussed, and 
from every side comes up the demand that the Hohenzollerns 
should press on to the logical end. The Elbe Duchies were 
first to accept the inevitable, and demand what they have so 
long opposed—total fusion with Prussia, Schleswig leading 
the way with an outspoken address. The Baden Liberals 
expressed through Baron von Roggenbach, though guardedly, 
the same aspiration. The Hessians became as Prussian 
as if they had been already annexed; East Friesland, 
a province of Hanover, supposed by the poor King to be 
sorrowing over his fate, demanded “ annexation to Prussia ;” 
Nassau sent up its merchants to the King’s camp to pray for 
the same boon; Wurtemburgers objected to continue a war 
which had become meaningless since Prussia represented 
Germany; Bavarian journals cried loudly that they must 
be either Prussian or French, and preferred to be Prussian ; and 
even the Saxons whose brothers are fighting in Austrian 
ranks have published a bold address which means, “Rid 
us, for God’s sake! of our Kings.” If Germany outside Austria 
were to be polled to-morrow five-sixths of its States would 
be fused into one, of which the MHollenzollerns would 
be Emperors or Kings, and Germany is to be polled. After 
the peace the Parliament. The Convention, to give it 
its true name, which will meet about the first week 
in September, is to be elected by universal suffrage, one 
member sitting for every 100,000 souls, and it is distinctly 
promised in the ultimatum submitted to Hanover that it shall 
have absolute power for the solution of all German questions. 
In that assembly, from which Austria will be excluded, 
born Prussians and Holsteiners will have together a direct 
working majority, and the “fusionist”’ representatives will 
vote with them, if only to escape the certain vengeance 
of the Princelings if they are restored. There will therefore 
be, we imagine, but two great parties in the assembly, those 
who desire to unite either all Germany, or at all events 
North Germany, absolutely—securing in the second case 
hegemony over the South—and those who insist that const: 
tutional guarantees shall precede the fusion. With the latter 
it is at least possible, in our judgment it is most probable, that 
Count von Bismark may make some endurable compromise, 
The King’s one sine qua non, the organization of the army, ‘s 
secured, for Prussians certainly will not injure the instrumert 
with which they have won so much, and with the prestige cf 
victory surrounding him like a halo, Count von Bismark’s prcs 
posals will be received in a very different spirit from that 
which prevails in the Prussian Chamber, where he has given 
such deadly offence. Most of the members of the Convention 
will be new men, the Prussian representatives sitting at the same 
time in their own Parliament, and a compromise on the basis of 
fusion in return for a free budget is certainly not beyond the 
range of possibilities. But the King? The King is a kindly man 
when his own caste are concerned, most unwilling to degrade 
“ Sovereigns” who, like John of Saxony, have been his friends, 
but to take property and to accept it from legal authority are 
widely different things. The Convention of Germany can 
lawfully define the range of the German Emperor's direct 
authority, and a law making it conterminous with North 
Germany or all Germany will be no more a violation of right 
than the Act which abolished the “heritable jurisdictions 
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north of the Highland line was a violation of right. As to 
the interference of which the chancelleries are so fond of 
talking, from France, or Russia, or the moon, there is one single 

oint upon which German opinion is already unanimous. It 
will settle its own affairs independently of the foreigner, and 
against a United Germany, armed with the needle gun, con- 
trolled by Prussian officers, and guided by Count von Moltke, 
France and Russia together would be powerful only for tem- 
porary mischief. A guarantee of ten words from the Emperor 
of Germany would call Poland and Finland to arms, ample 
occupation for Russian troops, and Napoleon will not risk his 
throne by throwing himself alone across the path of the 
most powerful nation in Europe just as it has risen to 
the revolutionary height. The King of Prussia is the only 
obstacle to a united Germany, and the King, slowly awakening 
to his mighty position as Emperor by the will of God and the 
right of fact, may be enlightened to accept what, it may be, 
he could never have been induced to seize. ‘He will be 
Cwxsar then,” say Liberals, half appalled by the magnitude of 
the changes going on around. It is not time just yet to 
discuss that question, but we may point to one fact which has 
some little bearing on that fear, and is too often forgotten. 
Cesars are not made by their ministers, and the Emperor 
of Germany will not be Count von Bismark, but a kindly, 
obstinate, honest, old German, who thinks he has divine 
rights in Prussia, but can by no possibility extend them over 
that half of his new dominion, in which he will feel as long as 
he lives that, but for the people’s sanction, he would be an 
usurper. 





MR. WALPOLE ON HIS TRIAL. 


R. WALPOLE had better resume his seat at the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. He can deal with curates capitally, 

and we dare say could even manage at a pinch to silence a 
pugnacious rector, or soothe a recalcitrant Bishop into the 
necessary signatures, but he clearly is not up to rough work, 
or able to deal with workmen. There is one thing at all 
events worse than a Tory Government, and that is no govern- 
ment at all, and it is to this condition that Mr. Walpole 
promises to reduce us. A kindlier man never made a worse 
muddle of a business which chiefly required that firmness 
should be tempered by kindliness than he has made of the 
question about Hyde Park. He was wrong from the very 
beginning. When first informed that a Reform demonstration 
‘was intended in Hyde Park, he seems to have thought that 
if he did what his predecessor intended to do he must be 
doing right, quite forgetting that a snub from a friend may 
be taken in good part, while the same rebuke from an enemy 
may seem almost like an insult. For Sir George Grey, who 
was fighting for a Reform Bill, to prohibit a meeting of 
Reformers in support of his own policy and his own adminis- 
tration was one thing; for a Tory Minister to prohibit a 
Liberal meeting in aid of the measure he had helped to throw 
out, and in support of a Ministry which he had superseded, 
was quite another. Mr. Walpole seems to imagine that 
everybody is as amiable as himself, and that a people 
who know nothing about him except that he is a Tory, 
which with them means an oppressor, will be as easily con- 
ciliated as if they could see him smile. He knows he likes 
‘the people”’ as well as Sir George Grey ever did, and thinks 
that East London must necessarily know it too. He ought 
‘to have recognized the difference, and to have made of his 
permission to hold a meeting against his party and policy in 
an inconvenient place an act of high-minded courtesy, a visible 
proof that Tories desired discussion just as much as their 
rivals. Then, having resolved to steer the ship by yesterday’s 
observations, he hit on the most absurd expedient for carrying 
out his decision. Instead of prohibiting the meeting as he had 
said he would do, he prohibited entry into the park, of which 
he had given no notice. Instead of leaving the gates open and 
arresting anybody who began to hold forth, he had the gates of 
a park which is surrounded by hundreds of yards of weak railing 
shut in the teeth of a crowd which believed it had right of 
entry, and which was sure to comprise the “roughs”’ who 
are always collected by the faintest chance of arow. Of course 
the railings were torn down, and the crowd poured through 
in such numbers that only two possible alternatives remained 
—to withdraw the police and leave the crowd to listen to any 
speeches they liked, or to cause the Riot Act to be read and 
show the people cavalryready to charge. Instead of doing either, 
Sir Richard Mayne, forwhom Mr. Walpole is responsible, allowed 
the police to turn rioters too, and make little dashes into the 
crowds, who at worst were only trespassers, which of course 





ended in savage fighting. One man in the popular judgment 
was not worse than another, rescues were attempted, the police 
being armed only with batons are compelled to hit very hard, 
and some very serious wounds are said to have been given. 
Then, as if to run the utmost risk of riot possible, fifty soldiers, 
actually fifty, whom the mob could have hustled to death, were 
sent into the Park, to clear it apparently, a work for which ten 
times their number would not have been too many. This 
scene of a mob resisted but triumphant was repeated on 
Tuesday, and then on Wednesday Mr. Walpole, overcome 
almost to tears, or quite to tears, by the confusion he had 
produced, capitulated, inserting into his terms a clause intended 
apparently to save his honour. He sent for the managers of 
the Reform League, received a lecture from Mr. Beales, 
thanked him for his lecture, listened quietly while Colonel 
Dickson expounded the danger that the people might learn how 
to descend into the streets, and having displayed in that form 
a meekness more than Christian, he announced that he would 
in future rely for the maintenance of order on Mr. Beales. 
He did not, he says, promise to allow a meeting to be held, 
though Mr. Beales, judging probably from some gesture or 
tone, thought he did, but only promised when the application 
was made to give a written reply. But he agreed in the 
meanwhile to withdraw the police and the soldiers, relying 
on Mr. Beales’ guarantee that there should be no disorder, 
a guarantee which Mr. Beales, we daresay, could give for the 
Leaguers, but certainly could not give for their auxiliary 
“youghs.”” He acted on this promise, recalling both the police 
and the soldiers, but then thought he had been weak, published 
a letter saying he had not given permission to hold a meeting, 
and finally decided to prohibit the meeting and call out 
the special constables, a perfectly constitutional and liberal 
proceeding, but one very likely, under the circumstances, to 
produce a class fight. Doubtless Mr. Walpole was right in 
not giving way completely, for though Reformers, we are not 
prepared to see the Executive, Whig or Tory, abdicate under 
any dictation save that of Parliament; but what sort of Ad- 
ministration is that which so manages a question like the 
right to hold a meeting in a place where there is nothing to 
spoil except grass and flowers, as to convert it into an occasion 
for the exercise of all the reserved strength of the State? Talk 
of ‘meddle and muddle”’ in foreign diplomacy, what is this 
but meddling and muddling at home, on a scene where 
of all places results come quickest and are usually most 
disastrous? The business is a most lamentable one, not 
because a few miles of railing have to be replaced and a few 
roods of turf to be relaid, or even a few heads to be plastered, 
but because it proves that here in London, in the very centre 
of the national life, Government is not master of the situa- 
tion, but has to call out the citizens, in a style used only on 
great emergencies, in order to prevent a few thousand persons, 
who last week were mortally afraid of policemen, from 
setting its authority at defiance. If this be strong govern- 
ment, we should like to be told where anarchy begins. 

As to the original cause of quarrel, it is difficult to say 
which party is most in the wrong—the orators who seem to 
fancy that because the nation owns Somerset House therefore 
everybody is at liberty to write his letters there ; or the Tory 
organs and speakers, who will keep asserting that the Parks 
are private property; or the fanatics for order who, like 
Mr. Cochrane, taunt Mr. Bright, absent attending his 
daughter’s wedding, with skulking from the riot he had 
himself provoked; or, like Mr. Adderley, lump mechanics 
and “roughs” together under the epithet of “rowdies.” To 
say the Parks are private property is a legal quibble. 
It is convenient to treat them as such sometimes, par- 
ticularly when a member of the Royal family wants 
a sinecure Rangership, but they are substantially, like every- 
thing else paid for by the nation, national property. That 
phrase, however, does not mean in England, as the Star seems 
to think, that everybody has right of entry, but simply that 
the ultimate right of management must rest with some officer 
responsible for his acts to the representatives of the people. 
Lord John Manners is so responsible, and the right of property 
for practical purposes must, as we understand constitutional 
principles, rest with him. Without his permission, which he 
can be compelled by Parliament either to give or withhold, 
nobody has any right in the Parks, either for public meetings 
or anything else, any more than they have in the British 
Museum or the National Gallery. It is the country which 
excludes itself, through its own officers, from its own build- 
ings or parks, for its own convenience, and neither the Crown 
nor Sir Richard Mayne. As tothe propriety of meetings being 
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held in the Park, that is a question of expediency simply. It 
seems to us very inexpedient indeed, though the inexpediency 
is not of a kind important enough to justify military force. It 
is very much pleasanter for everybody that there should be a 
place in West London where anybody can go and find air and 
shade and turf and flowers without being bored by either 
politics or sermons, and as long as the enjoyment is really 
free, open to mechanic as well as marquis, there is no ground 
of complaint. The question having been raised, however, 
Parliament must support its exclusive right to override the 
Executive, and if Mr. Beales had persisted in trying to coerce 
men to whom Parliament and the Crown alone have a right to 
give orders, he would not have been asserting a legal claim, 
but leading a direct attack on the very existence of government 
in the country. If he really believes in his legal right, and 
wishes to assert it, a perfectly reasonable proceeding, Mr. 
Walpole offers him every assistance, and he is quite enough 
of a lawyer to know how to raise the legal issue. But to advise 
an immense mass of persons to anticipate the legal decision, and 
settle by force a question which he admits is one for the Courts, 
would have been an utterly unjustifiable proceeding, and one 
which would have ended in compelling Liberals as well as 
Tories to unite in supporting a Government which both 
Whigs and Tories condemn unreservedly for weakness and 
mismanagement. Mr. Mill has announced that the League 
has given way, and the League is right. The best result it 
could have produced was a sharp street fight, the worst a con- 
cession that Government is responsible not to Parliament, but 
to a section among the inhabitants of a single city, and the 
most probable a catastrophe in which scores of lives might 
have been lost, in order to test a question of very little impor- 
tance, which the Government anxiously repeats it is willing 
should be tested. 


THE FOREIGN-POLICY SIDE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


ILL the delivery of the remarkable speech of yesterday 
week in the House of Commons, it has been a matter of 
common observation concerning Mr. Gladstone that he would 
have felt more at home as the principal leader of the Liberal 
party if there had been no such department of State as the 
Foreign Office at«all, or at all events if it had been one of 
entirely subordinate importance. Till then, for many years 
back, Mr. Gladstone’s best speeches, in touching on foreign 
policy have grown hesitating, embarrassed, and in some 
degree fidgetty, as if in the neighbourhood of a province of 
political thought the very existence of which was a grievance 
to him. There was indeed a speech on the affairs of Italy 
three’ or four years ago, on a debate raised, if we remember 
rightly, by Lord Henry Lennox, in which Mr.. Gladstone 
replied to Mr. Disraeli with a masterly vivacity, and fresh- 
ness of knowledge and conviction that seemed to turn over 
the Tory leader with a touch, and to win a victory without 
a struggle. But that speech was on Italian policy only, and 
not on the broader subject of general European affairs. It 
tended therefore even to foster the prevalent notion that, owing 
partly to classical associations and partly to his personal sym- 
pathies with a people great in the history of art and beauty, 
Italian politics formed rather a special exception to Mr. 
Gladstone’s indifference to questions of foreign policy than an 
illustration of his power to deal with them well. Yesterday 
week’s, however, was a speech of wider scope and stronger 
grasp, and showed Mr. Gladstone casting not only an interested 
but a sagacious glance over the whole horizon of political 
Europe. It illustrated, too, very strongly both the character 
of his capacity for judging foreign policy, and the vein of 
weakness that runs through his judgment on these subjects, 
in a way that makes it worth the study of politicians. 

Mr. Gladstone applies, then, to foreign politics the same 
economical sort of intellect, the same clear insight into the 
best mode of economizing governing power, which he applies to 
finance. He was restless and fretful throughout the Crimean 
war, and at last, on the proposition to aid the Turkish 
Government by a loan, deserted the party with which he 
had been acting; evidently because he had no real belief 
in the principle of ‘balance of power’, on which the 
war was commenced, and could not bring himself to tolerate 
the process of artificially, and at a great cost, extending 
our protection to a puppet only for the sake of preventing 
a strong hand from holding the strings which the puppet 
could not pull. There was an extravagance about the whole 
machinery, and an absence of good fruit and beneficial result, 
which chafed Mr. Gladstone unspeakably, and in the end 
caused his secession. It is with precisely the same feeling as 





to the dictates of a true economy in the use of the machine of 
government, and as to the importance of substituting an intel- 
ligent and efficient governing machine likely to economize 
national strength for an ignorant and inefficient one which 
wastes national strength, that Mr. Gladstone comes to the 
discussion of the present state of Europe, and finds a visible 
indication of what is right and desirable that he had never- 
found before. The old principle of ‘balance of power’ has 
never had much meaning for him. The purely ethical prin- 
ciple of aiding the weak States which are in the right, 
to defend their liberty against the powerful ones which 
are aggressively wrong, has never taken much hold of 
Mr. Gladstone. It is the character of his mind to look 
to results first, and judge rather of his principles by the 
fruits they give, than of the fruits by the principles. He- 
saw Turkey barbarous, unenlightened, with no principle of 
progress, either spiritual or material, visible in her, contending 
against Russia, not much less barbarous perhaps, but progres- 
sive, with a rude Christian creed, a growing commercial in-- 
stinct, and signs of rapidly kindling instead of dwindling vitality, 
and he could not feel that there was an absolute wrong in the 
aggression of Russia, an absolute right in the self-defence of 
Turkey which warranted us in aiding the latter and resisting 
the former. Was not the natural economy of the Universe at 
work to throw off a useless and decaying limb of the Western 
political organization, and to supply its place by a healthy and 
vigorous shoot? That was the way he instinctively viewed it, 
—that is the sort of way in which he has always tried to 
get even at a true theology, namely, by considering ‘ Church 
principles in their results,’—and that is:the way in which he 
now looks at the European complication, not as a question 
of tradition, not as a question of ethics, but as a question the 
true clues to which can only be got by looking to the drift of 
events, and selecting those tendencies as the highest which 
seem to promise in the future the greatest economy of national 
strength and of permanent pacific progress. 

It is because Mr. Gladstone saw in Naples, and has seem 
since in the rest of Italy, the miserable results of the Aus- 
trian tyranny,—and the new life which the Government of 
Italy by the Italians. will give,—that he was so eloquent and,. 
we might almost add, so untrue to his own policy of absolute 
non-intervention, in the solemn warning he gave to Lord 
Stanley last week :—“ If Imay for one moment constitute my- 
self, like the. honourable member for Dundalk, the organ for 
the English people, I will say with confidence that they will 
never forget or forgive any deviation from the straight path 
on this great question,—from that path in which the influence: 
of England, such as it may be, shall be uniformly and steadily ex- 
ercised forthe promotion of the unity and independence of Italy.” 
That, as Mr. Baillie Cochrane afterwards observed, is by no means: 
the language which an extreme non-interventionist would use. 
Mr. Cochrane criticized it in anger, but we recognize it with 
satisfaction as the language of a Minister who would pro- 
bably be prepared to go beyond mere empty protests to 
prevent the commission of a gigantic reactionary wrong. 
But the reason that Mr. Gladstone speaks thus confidently 
and imperiously on the Italian policy of the country, is 
because he has satisfied himself a hundred times over that 
the true economy of national life and progress in Italy 
demands the unity of Italy,—not from any traditional policy 
in favour of restoring Italy to a position of predominant 
influence in the Mediterranean, like Lord Palmerston, nor 
from any abstract sense of right, like the English disciples 
of Mazzini. And it is in the same spirit that, apparently 
almost for the first time, he sees daylight in the confusion 
of German politics. Till all the little State armies began 
falling before Prussia like so many ninepins, and till 
Austria showed, not more through her tardiness in pre- 
paration and inefficiency of organization than through the 
hindrances put in her way by her composite structure, that 
she will never be able to lead Germany, never in fact to- 
influence Germany in any other way than by embarrassing the 
hegemony of Prussia, Mr. Gladstone,—in this, like many other 
Englishmen,—was wholly at a loss, and showed little sign of 
having a foreign policy on the German question at all. He 
thought dimly, like the rest of us, that Austria had the better 
immediate cause, and Prussia the better claim to ultimate 
influence, and that was pretty nearly all he saw. But as soon 
as the great break-up of the pack ice began, and it seemed 
clear that, thanks apparently to the mere impulse of a single 
great Prussian victory, there would soon be open sea Im 
German politics, and room for a really great and efficient national 
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of Germany, and rid us of the painful spectacle of a ruinous and 
useless competition for power between one great German State 
and another, Mr. Gladstone began to see his way clearly to a 
foreign policy, for Germany also, such as he had confidently 
attained for Italy. He began to see ‘ results,’—beneficial 
results,—results tending to a large reduction of useless 
restrictions and of the excessive reduplication of the costly 
and inconvenient privilege of governments. Then at last he 
spake with his tongue, and told us that “Germany has been 
weak because she has been subject to the constant struggles 
and rivalries of two powers, to neither of which has the posi- 
tion of Germany been beneficial ; while on account of these 
difficulties and struggles Germany has not been able to attain 
her proper position in Europe, and has been prevented from 
giving to Europe those solid advantages which Europe ought 
to have derived from her... . . Judging drily, as we ought, 
as to the probable effects of the war on the European system, 
I believe that if instead of Prussia and Austria contending for 
power in Germany, one power only shall be in a position to 
wield an influence there, that influence will be beneficial to 
Germany at large.” And then, in the true spirit of an 
economist, he goes on to assert his belief that an economy 
of power beneficial to Germany at large “ will be also benefi- 
cial even to the power which has been involved in the struggle, 
and which has been obliged to yield. When my honourable 
friend calls upon us, and calls upon the Government, to use our 
influence to maintain the power of Austria in the Germanic 
Confederation, I could understand him perfectly well if he 
could convince me that the old state of things had been bene- 
ficial to any one ;” and then Mr. Gladstone shows that it was 
not, that it involved a waste of power, an attempt on the 
part of Austria to do more than she was able to do, an 
attempt leading to failure and break-up. Here we have Mr. 
Gladstone’s “principles of foreign policy considered in their 
results.’’ And very good principles they are. There is no trace 
in them of jealousy lest a United Germany should be too 
huge to admit of any poise in the ‘ balance of power,’ no trace 
of any inflexible abstract principles of right and wrong in the 
matter. Mr. Gladstone looks to the crystallization of nations 
in such forms as while contenting the people shall avoid a 
foolish superfluity and almost garrulousness in the machinery 
of government, and break down arbitrary restrictions, as the 
highest conceivable good. And whatever promotes this he 
accepts,—without embarrassing himself with old traditions or 
absolute ethics,—as a good foreign policy. 
And good foreign policy for the present at least it is. Still 
the whole speech shows, as we said, the too flexible, the too 
economical view which Mr. Gladstone takes of the principle of 
our foreign policy. There are cases, and not a few cases in 
Europe, in which the highest economy of power would not, 
as in the case of Italy and Germany, visibly contribute to the 
consolidation of a powerful and important nation, but rather 
contribute, as in the case of the absorption of Nice, the con- 
quest of Denmark, and the threats which have more than once 
been levelled at Switzerland, to the aggrandizement of a nation 
already sufficiently great, and the disappearances of small 
States which, if not important, are at least happy, popularly 
governed, and which cause a beneficial break in the monotony 
of the grande culture—the great-nation system. We doubt 
whether in such cases Mr. Gladstone would take a firm stand. 
In the case of Nice Lord Palmerston’s Government, though 
disgusted, was passive. In that of Denmark it declined to 
move, and Mr. Gladstone was the life of the peace section of 
the Cabinet. In the case of Holland or Switzerland we fear it 
might be the same. He never takes a strong stand on the 
simple principle of right and wrong on international questions, 
and yet there are cases to which simple principles of right and 
wrong are really applicable. They were certainly applicable 
in the American struggle, and he confused his view of that 
crisis, and indeed declared himself virtually on the wrong side, 
through ignoring them, and looking too much to the apparent 
expediency of the results involved in secession. His foreign 
policy is too economical. It is free from the tiresome old 
inelastic traditions of the last generation, and from the inap- 
plicable ‘abstract-rights’ doctrine of the Radicals of this. 
But it still wants a backbone of absolute principle. It wants 
a “categorical imperative,” as the Germans call it, capable of 
forbidding a step even though apparently favourable to pro- 
gress and civilization which is a violation, like the slaveholders’ 
compact, of the first law of moral duty, or, like any encroach- 
— on Switzerland, of the innocent privacy of harmless 
tates. 








AUSTRIA AND ENGLAND. 


HE sudden fall of the Austrian Empire, a fall which 
appears for the moment to be alike complete and irre- 

mediable, has gravely alarmed those who perceive in how 
many points England resembles Austria. Like her, we are 
governed by an aristocracy which has never educated the 
people, and does not at heart wish to educate them; like her, 
we are apt to be unprepared and slow of preparation when the 
hour of danger draws near; and like her, our organization 
depends for success too much upon individual capacity. With 
a dictator competent to use all her enormous resources Austria 
would have come victoriously out of this struggle, as we should 
also out of any conflict, granted the same datum. But with- 
out the dictator—? The Pall Mall Gazette in its issue of Wed- 
nesday gave expression to a fear entertained by many who 
thoroughly understand both our resources and our weakness, 
who do not believe that half-trained volunteers could meet 
an army like the Prussian, unless indeed commanded by a 
genius, without imminent risk of destruction, and who fear that 
were the command of the sea once lost, such meeting might be 
more possible than we in our insular vanity conceive. It is good 
for the country that journals should be found able to rebuke 
English spread-eagleism in this style, even though it is a little 
exaggerated, and it is rather from a desire that the whole truth 
should be stated, than from a wish to complain of a half-truth, 
that we try to put down clearly the facts upon the other side. 
The argument to be answered is simple. It is asserted that 
England, though positively as strong perhaps as ever she has 
yet been, is comparatively weaker, is declining in relative 
weight, the only standard nations canever use. The tendency 
of the world, its marked,—though it may be, as all Comtists 
affirm, its momentary—tendency, is towards the aggregation of 
races. The little States compared with which we were 
recently so strong are dying out, and are replaced by military 
monarchies with resources almost as great as our own, armies 
infinitely greater than our own, and an organization in pre- 
sence of which our own seems to the spectator feeble and 
inefficient. We were infinitely stronger than any kingdom 
in Italy, but the kingdom of Italy may interfere seriously 
with our policy in the East; we could despise any State in 
Germany, but as against Germany united we are as powerless 
as a bulldog against behemoth. So great is the change, that 
the vote of England, which only fifty years ago outweighed 
that of two first-class powers, is now’ only asked in Congress 
out of courtesy, and should France and Prussia, for instance, 
unite, we could not prevent, we could scarcely even delay, the’ 
absorption of a kingdom we are almost pledged to protect. 

It is perfectly true, most of all this, so long as the nation 
remains in its present mood, without a policy or a desire, but 
it is, we contend, in a temporary mental paralysis, and not in 
any failure of strength, that the change consists. This coun- 
try is not the weaker because Germany has organized itself 
after a more efficient fashion, on the contrary, it is the stronger, 
both because the new Germany is a possible ally against the 
only State near enough to be dangerous, and because the new 
Germany being sure to become a maritime power, will come 
within the range in which we are willing to act. Once she 
has forts and fleets and commerce, Germany is assailable 
by a maritime power, a risk from which she is at present 
almost wholly—tfor serious purposes wholly—exempted by her 
geographical position. The incident of the year is no injury 
to Great Britain, and on the general question there exists 
danger of gross exaggeration. No State in Europe has risen so 
high as to contain the elements of strength in much greater 
measure than ourselves, noneexceed us unbearably in population, 
or wealth, or position, or any one point except the education 
necessary to swift popular action. That no doubt is a great 
exception, but it applies only to Prussia, and we do not despair 
even yet of crushing the theological opposition which alone 
impedes the establishment of a perfect system of parish and 
county schools. The Continent is being divided into portions 
containing about thirty millions each, and we are thirty 
millions, and increase faster than they. Austria, we are told, 
which after excluding dead-weight provinces possesses that 
population, was destroyed in a week, and so may we be, but the 
analogy is but assumed. Were Austria a State, even now she 
would not be destroyed. Were her population only willing, 
if Hungarians, and Germans, and Poles, and Slavs hurried 
up to keep her alive, she would not even now submit, 
might, in many acute judgments would, still recover her 
ground. Our thirty millions would hurry up. If the national 
spirit is gone the empire of course is gone too, but where are 
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the proofs of that in a country which alone in Europe still 
gets soldiers without compulsion, alone in Europe can find 
men for tropical service equal to its entire home army, alone 
in Europe sees an unpaid national guard outnumber its paid 
army, alone in Europe has more sailors in merchantmen and 
men-of-war afloat than its whole military force? So far from 
the population becoming unpatriotic, it is steeped in a content 
so lazy that the destruction of a few park palings by a mob is 
a phenomenon which absorbs the attention given in Con- 
tinental States to a battle, and the only internal question 
hotly disputed is whether there is or is not a desire for any 
change whatsoever. The North was just in that mood when 
the first shot was fired at Sumter, and within four years was 
acknowledged to be among the great powers of earth, perhaps 
the very greatest, compelled France under a Bonaparte to give 
up a cherished dream in the hour of its realization, made 
England audibly sigh a regret that one of her greatest posses- 
sions should march with the frontier of the half-despised 
Republic. Will the Pall Mall Gazette affirm that the Union is 
weak, and what does the Union possess which England cannot 
afford? Literally nothing, except a population educated enough 
to be conscious of its powers. 

But we are reminded of time. Wars, it is said, are so rapid, 
that a week may destroy a nation. Well, we also believe that if 
an enemy could land in England, with our small army and half 
disciplined volunteer force, with no generals worth naming— 
Lord Strathnairn, the best known among them, has seen but 
one modern campaign against a civilized foe,—with a Com- 
mander-in-Chief chosen by birth, with statesmen all over sixty, 
and with no means of organizing rapidly the patriotic willingness 
of the people, England might come to very serious trouble. The 
march from Hastings to London would not be a very severe task 
for an army such as that which obeys the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, and “resources” we willingly admit are useless 
unless at hand. But we contend some time must be granted, 
if only we have the sense to keep our fleet up to its ancient 
mark,—+that of first among the fleets of the world, and the time 
required would be small. In the hour of danger the habits, 
and traditions, and prejudices, and withes of system which 
swathe English life till it gasps as if about to expire drop 
from about it like burnt flax, and men like Indian civilians, 
bureaucrats to the core, stand out in an hour fit to sit on a 
Committee of Public Safety, men who have swallowed formulas, 
and will shed blood like water rather than yield an inch. 
The “liberty” which is supposed to hamper us is a faculty 
capable of being suspended, or a want that can be very 
quickly filled up. It would be impossible perhaps to-day 
to shoot a volunteer for any conceivable offence; an hour 
after an enemy landed he might be shot for having a button 
awry. It would be impossible in India now to make a general 
out of a major. We made one during the mutiny out of a 
lieutenant, and a captain of artillery held the Viceroy’s com- 
mission in his pocket—to be used if Lord Canning died. Par- 
liament itself perhaps could scarcely remove the Duke of 
Cambridge now. It would not take much to hang him if he 
lost a battle in Sussex. Our lethargy is from plethora, not 
starvation, from the total absence of that feeling of fear which 
Continental peoples, who are divided from enemies by a river, 
and whose fathers remember to have seen horses stabled in 
their cathedrals, never lose; from a flabbiness of mind which 
long rest produces in nations as well as men. All that is 
needed is an organization democratic in its best sense, an 
organization, that is, by which the genuine strength of the 
nation can, in the hour of need, be brought easily into play. 

We do not say we have it. We are sadly conscious that we 
have it not, that we are gyved and bound by prosperity, and 
habit, and the ignorance of the masses. But we can have it if 
we will, and that is what we conceive the Pall Mall Gazette im- 
plicitly to deny. We can if we please recognize the truth taught 
us by two great wars—the American and the German,—that it 
does not take years but months to make a man a soldier, that 
long service is waste, not gain, that a man trained for three 
years may be sent home for ten, and step out in the eleventh a 
better soldier than his comrade just finishing his time. That 
single fact, when we see it, will settle half our difficulties of 
recruiting. We can if we choose remedy the absurd system 
under which the whole population, however willing, is 
refused admittance into the ranks unless it will bind 
itself to a slavery of ten years, can make soldiership a 
trade to be pursued or quitted at will, like work in a 
dockyard or an engine-room. We can if we will perfect 


the volunteer system, and link the militia scheme fairly 
to it, providing the volunteers with trained cadres till we 


have a permanent home army of 300,000 men, equal to at 
least three battles with any invading force which modern 
science could by any possibility land upon our shores, an 
army capable at any notice of expansion till it rivalled in 
numbers at all events and spirit any army on earth. Whe- 
ther we shall do any one of these things before the serious 
alarm arrives to shake us out of our lethargy we do not know ; 
if we are governed by old men chosen because of their acres 
and their pedigrees probably not, but we can do them, and do 
them very fast. The “Empire,” as the Pall Mall Gazette 
says, that is, our vast possessions in every sea, may be a source 
only of weakness, but the national strength is unimpaired 





‘even by comparison with the new forces around us, the 
national character is unchanged, the national spirit is un- 
diminished, and we need but the organization which shall bring 
the system we have to work into harmony with the new needs 
of the people who have to work it. A democratic English army 
would be the most formidable enemy with which the Continent 
ever had to contend, and an army democratic in all essentials, 
which it is easy to join, and easy to leave, and easy to rise in, 
an army lax in points as the volunteers, stern in discipline as 
the strictest regiment of Prussian regulars, should now be our 
ideal. Had we defended Denmark, as we advised, we should 
have had such an army, though after a catastrophe we cer- 
tainly did not foresee. The first army despatched would have 
been destroyed, and then the fetters of custom, old generals, 
double responsibility, royal commanders-in-chief, long terms of 
service, closed careers, all that prevents the most martial people 
in Europe from being one of the most powerful, would have 
dropped off like tow. We cannot interfere on the Continent, 
says the Gazette, and the men who said it under Charles 
II. believed it at least as fully, and were right while the 
torpor lasted and the Stuarts reigned. Then we had Marl- 
borough, and the Continent found, as once in a hundred years 
it always does find, that the powerlessness of Great Britain is 
not death, but sleep. If before the great hour arrives we can 
but educate every Englishman as every Prussian is educated, 
till he understands why discipline is required and the cause 
for which he is asked to fight, the awakening will be a rough 
one, and less easily forgotten than those which have gone be- 
fore. Even now, though our organization is clotted with pre- 
judices, though we distrust ourselves to such an extent that 
a free army, an army in which a private can resign like an 
English officer or an Indian sepoy, seems to old officers a mad 
dream, we can place a force of eighty thousand men on any 
point accessible by sea, and keep them there in full and in- 
cessantly renewed activity if need be for twenty years. The 
nation which can do that, or twice that, the day it earnestly 
wills to doit, is not a feeble nation, save in the wise abstinence 
from that central compulsion which on the Continent is a sub- 
stitute for a national resolution. It is flabbiness of will, not 
feebleness of sinew, from which our country suffers. 





THE REPORT OF THE LORDS ON THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS’ BILL. 


T is five or six years since the edict went forth that the 
Public Schools should be reformed. But it would bea 
great mistake to suppose that up to that time they had 
remained stationary in the midst of a changing world. On 
the contrary, it would have been difficult to point to any time- 
honoured institutions which, with so little pressure from with- 
out, had improvedso much. Dr. Arnold had lived and worked 
with but little impulse of public opinion to aid him, and his 
influence upon Rugby and indirectly upon the other great 
schools, and upon all succeeding generations of schoolboys, no 
man can estimate. If old boys are to be believed, public 
schools, whatever their shortcomings, have long since become 
at any rate pleasant places, and the injustice, bad food, and 
outrageous bullying of half a century ago have long been for- 
gotten. Indeed the unmixed satisfaction of old boys with 
their old school makes a reformer’s task seem unnecessary and 
invidious. And public schoolboys are always popular. Even 
Blue-coat boys are such favourites with the Londoners that 
their gown will generally get them a meal or a seat on an 
omnibus for nothing. 

Still, as time went on, and the Crimean administrative break- 
down and other official scandals betrayed the astonishing 
ignorance which was compatible with having passed without 
discredit through a public school, people did begin to open 
their eyes, and consider whether boys ought not to be made, 
and not merely permitted, to learn something at school, an 





operation which, with an average of more than forty boys to 
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a master, as at Eton, certainly was not practicable. It did 
seem anomalous that to acquire the small amount of know- 
ledge requisite for an Army or Civil Service examination, a boy 
should have to be taken away from Eton and provided with 
tuition elsewhere. Public opinion was roused to working 
pitch ; Mr. Higgins made some telling onslaughts upon Eton 
in “ Paterfamilias’s ’’ letters to the 7imes ; the Public Schools 
Commission was appointed. Long and patiently the Commis- 
sion laboured. By some of the authorities, as at Rugby, they 
were welcomed and met with every encouragement. At 
others, and especially at Eton, they were not so well received, 
and had more difficulty in ascertaining facts. It was not till 
last Session that a Bill, framed on their report, could be 
brought before Parliament, and when brought in it was 
referred to a Select Committee of the Lords containing some 
of the members of the Commission. The Committee heard 
much evidence and made considerable alterations in the Bill, 
so that it could not be reintroduced last Session, and even 
now, though it has at last passed the House of Lords, it is 
feared that next week the House of Commons will number it 
among the slaughtered innocents, though there is no reason 
why even now it should not pass. 

Little is proposed to be done immediately by the Bill itself. 
Its general scope is to give ample powers in the first instance 
to the various governing bodies to make statutes embodying 
(if they think fit) the most sweeping changes. At the end of 
a year or more these powers are to pass to certain Special 
Commissioners, who are to do whatever they may find left 
undone. The statutes in both cases are subject to the 
approval of the Queen in Council. The nature and scope of 
the changes to be made are thus shadowed forth, but their 
detail and their applicability to particular schools are wisely 
left to the discretion of those who possess or will be able to 
obtain more special knowledge than Parliament can have. 
One of the alterations made by the Committee (the numbers 
being equal for and against it) was to strike out altogether 
from the Bill St. Paul’s School. This was done on the 
technical ground that St. Paul’s School is not a public school 
at all, but a trust and almost a possession of the Mercers’ 
Company, respecting which it would be difficult to legislate 
without risking future litigation. Nothing would justify 
incurring this risk and setting the example of resistance short 
of an urgent need of reform, which at St. Paul’s, it appears, 
by no means exists. Indeed it redounds greatly to the credit 
of a body of tradesmen like the Mercers’ Company, that they 
have carried out their trust with a fidelity which contrasts 
favourably with the conduct of other more learned bodies, 
and for three centuries and a half have proved that the 
middle class can appreciate classical scholarship into a classi- 
cal education. 

The Bill as amended makes no change in the governing 
bodies. This is an important alteration of the original scheme, 
which, in accordance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, proposed to add to the existing governing bodies 
‘‘men eminent in literature and science,” appointed by the 
Crown. Mr. Hope Scott suggested that this clause must have 
been copied from the qualifications to membership in the 
Atheneum Club, whose twelve hundred members are all 
supposed to be “eminent in literature or science,” and 
inquired whether it would admit of an equally liberal inter- 
pretation. The intention probably was to provide for the 
encouragement of the new branches of study which were 
to be introduced, by securing advocates for them upon the 
governing bodies. There can be no doubt that the Committee 
rightly rejected such a proposal. As Dr. Temple pointed out, 
governors thus appointed would feel bound to justify their 
appointment, even if not naturally so disposed, by constantly 
interfering in the details of school study, which would be fatal 
to all unity of plan and discipline, and an intolerable restraint 
on the head master. Dr. Temple’s opinion is particularly to 
be relied upon in any question relating to the new subjects 
of study, because so far from being opposed to the introduc- 
tion of science and modern languages into the school course, 
he has already of his own accord introduced them at Rugby 
with marked success. Up to a certain point in the school 
French and Natural Science are parts of the regular school 
course, and compulsory on all boys ; in the higher forms they 
are not so. This plan secures them sufficient attention with- 
out undue interruption of other work. Once well grounded 
in the elements of a science, and acquainted with the primary 
facts and laws of which no educated person ought to be 
ignorant, a boy can, with occasional assistance and encourage- 
ment, make further progress by himself, and can without any 





absorbing mental strain develop any aptitude for a science 
which he may possess. But classics and mathematics remain, 
and Dr. Temple insists that they ought to remain, the leading 
arteries of education, upon proficiency in which the chief 
honours and emoluments are and should continue to be con- 
ferred. Indeed it may be questioned whether regular 
competitive examinations (except of course in the elements) 
would not defeat their own object, and be actually injurious 
to the right prosecution even of the studies themselves. The 
knowledge of botany or geology gained by collecting and 
possessing plants and fossils would be sound and valuable, 
but how could it be made to tell in a competitive examination ¢ 
The only way we can imagine of testing it would be to carry 
off the boys to unfamiliar country, turn them loose each with 
a hammer and a microscope for a week, and give the prize to 
the best observer and collector. On the impractibility of 
anything like this it is needless to comment. It is not easy 
to see any escape from the old plan of a paper examination, 
which would necessitate little more than the reading of text- 
books, and the learning of names of orders, species, formations, 
and deposits, and would be a very poor test of real proficiency. 

The answers sent by some leading men of science to the 
queries of the Commissioners show considerable difference of 
opinion. Professor Sharpey and Professor Tyndal are very 
moderate in their demands for increased instruction in science, 
and will probably be quite satisfied with Dr. Temple's plan. 
On the other hand, it is disappointing to find so eminent a 
man as Professor Huxley showing so much animus against our 
existing public schools, and apparently not duly estimating 
the claims of studies other than those which he has made his 
own. Neglect of science may be a reproach to English edu- 
cation, but neglect of Hebrew, of which we are at least as 
guilty, is no less so. The sum of human happiness is in- 
creased by a more correct rendering and better understanding 
of the Old Testament at least as much as by the discovery of 
a new planet, a new element, or a more rapid means of loco- 
motion. Few will agree with the following extract from Pro- 
fessor Huxley's written opinion :— 

‘¢Tt should be understood that scientific teaching will be a mere 
sham and delusion, and had better not be attempted at all unless 
a fair share of time and attention be given to it, and unless the 
rewards attainable by proficiency are fully equal to those within 
the reach of the boys who devote themselves more especially to 
other lines of work. If no scholarships at the Universities are open 
to boys, and if no fellowships at the Colleges are attainable by 
men who show a special aptitude for science, the introduction 
of scientific teaching into public schools will be a mere farce. 
Practically, the ability of the country will be, as at present, 
heavily bribed away into other pursuits... .. . In the actual 
condition of the nation, when heavily endowed bodies exist whose 
whole energies are devoted to the ignoring of science, and the 
counteraction (so far as in them lies) of her teachings the case is 
altered ; and I am disposed to think that active interference in 
behalf of science by the State is not only justifiable, but necessary 
for the welfare of the community. In any case, it is the duty of 
the State to see that endowments the value of which is determined 
by the present social and political condition of the country, and 
not by that which existed at the time they were founded, shall 
not become sources of ignorance and impediments to that progress 
which they were founded to promote.” 

Professor Huxley distinguishes clearly enough between the 
claims of a particular study as furnishing mental discipline 
and its claims as furnishing information of paramount im- 
portance, in other words, between the use of learning how to 
learn and the value of the thing learnt. Science has doubt- 
less some claims under the first head, and much greater claims 
under the second, but the former are often exaggerated. 
Professor Huxley, strange to say, is strongly in favour of con- 
fining instruction in science for disciplinal purposes to ele- 
mentary physics (with incidental chymistry) and botany, with 
the addition of the outlines of human physiology, with, if 
practicable, in addition the outlines of geology, and appears 
to think that this very moderate dose would (as far as teach- 
ing goes) be enough to rescue our public schools from being or 
becoming ‘sources of ignorance” and “ impediments to pro- 
gress.’ Now, physics are included in mathematics, which 
are learnt almost universally, and probably the rest of the 
programme could be easily mastered by an average fifth or 
sixth-form boy in a few months, if he had no other work to 
do. Truly it is a minute remedy for so great a disease. 
Great as is the value of the knowledge acquired by learning 
books such as Carpenter's Animal Physiology or the first half 
of Fownes’s Chymistry, little mental discipline beyond an effort 
of memory is involved in the operation. Work of this kind is 
much better no doubt, even as a mere exercise, than learning by 
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heart whole books of Virgil, as Eton boys do, or used to do, 
but as regards the kind and degree of mental effort required, 
it is mere trifling compared with the difficulty of a stiff bit of 
Latin or Greek composition, or any sort of problem in mathe- 
matics. Men who have taken high degrees at Oxford or 
Cambridge often take up science or modern languages, and 
that not superficially, but thoroughly and successfully, as a 
comparative relaxation after the hard reading to which they 
have been accustomed ; for a mind trained on arduous studies 
turns with ease to less difficult ones. The number of scholars 
who have become eminent in science contrasted with the 
paucity of scientific men who have become scholars speaks for 
itself. In their anxiety to vindicate the intellectual dignity of 
their favourite subjects, scientific men sometimes forget that 
much of their time, during their earlier efforts, must neces- 
sarily have been spent in mere washing of bottles and boiling 
of water, and that at all times, for one success there must 
have been many failures, arising from the difficulty of over- 
coming mechanical obstacles such as must occur in analyzing, 
dissecting, dredging, or excavating, operations generally re- 
quiring patience and nimble fingers rather than severe mental 
or intellectual exertion. Eliminate the difficulties which the 
pioneers of science have overcome once for all, and the path 
of the student, who only follows, is smooth enough. 

The attention of the Committee was much taken up with 
the question of the local foundations at Harrow and at Rugby. 
The inhabitants of both these places are, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with the proposal to do away with the local 
privileges they possess with respect to the schools, and to 
substitute for them open scholarships, and are not content to 
accept as compensation the proposal to establish an inferior 
school at which a cheap and good commercial education would 
be given. This complaint appears to proceed, especially at 
Rugby, from a genuine desire on the part of the tradesmen to 
secure a good classical education and good companionship for 
their sons, and not merely, as suggested, from the brick-and- 
mortar interest fearing lest an abolition of local privileges 
should drive away residents and lower rents and profits. At 
Harrow the foundation has of late years not worked well. Few 
tradesmen have sent their sons to the school, and the authori- 
ties of the school have certainly not encouraged them to do so. 
Even the home boarders have some apparently unnecessary 
restrictions pressing upon them. But at Rugby the founda- 
tion has on the whole helped the right people, and done much 
solid good. There was abundant evidence that persons in poor 
circumstances, many of them widows, had by coming to live 
at Rugby obtained through the foundation a good education 
for their sons, which they could not otherwise have afforded 
them, and the boys thus educated had in several instances 
become highly distinguished afterwards. Both at Harrow and 
at Rugby there is a distinct bequest for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. Why, then, should these local privileges be 
abolished? In the first place, it is objected that parents 
who cannot afford to pay anything for the education of their 
sons, seek to bring them so young, or so wholly unprepared, 
that they are in general incapable of profiting by the 
advantages of the school. For it is no longer the custom to 
send very young boys to school, and in consequence the 
instruction given in the lower forms is less elementary than 
formerly. At Harrow some knowledge even of Greek is 
required on admission. Dr. Temple considers that the educa- 
tion comprising Latin, French, and mathematics, which he pro- 
poses to give in his new lower school, would in reality be more 
valuable to this class of boys; and to meet the case of a really 
talented boy in this school, he proposes to appropriate to it 
a few scholarships (his plan would only give about one 
vacancy a year, which is too little), the gainers of which 
would pass to the other school. Thus there would bea ladder 
reaching from the lower to the upper school, while the latter 
would be relieved of undue incubus. A somewhat similar 
plan is proposed at Harrow. Then Dr. Temple says that 
scholarships open to all the world are an absolute necessity to 
Rugby, now that they exist at Eton and Winchester, since the 
status of the whole school depends upon its attracting to it 
its proper share of talented boys. There is no money to found 
them with except by taking the proceeds of the foundation, so 
the old foundationers must cease. As to the intention of the 
founder, careful study of the wills of several old school 
founders has convinced him that the main objects of all the 
founders were the spread of learning and the glory of Mother 
Church, the local privileges conferred being the means rather 
than the objects of the bequests, in days when it was not easy 
to attract scholars from a distance. 











Probably Dr. Temple is right, but the question is a difficult 
one. Open scholarships at twelve years old are in some cases 
prizes of inestimable value. But the stimulus they afford is too 
great to be wholesome. At that age success in a competitive 
examination must depend upon precocity and susceptibility of 
cram, as much as upon talent and energy. It is impossible to 
regard without apprehension the prospect of over-instruction 
of little boys that it may encourage, and the uniform and 
stereotyped course which that instruction will follow. One of 
the witnesses, as an instance of the position in which prepara- 
tory schoolmasters are, and still more will be, under the open 
system placed, mentioned the circumstance that one of 
them had come to him to ask his advice in a case of 
conscience. This man, having only just started, was anxious 
of course to make a reputation, and looked to see what place 
his boys on leaving him would take in Harrow School. He 
found that by pushing them extremely in their verses they 
were enabled to take high places at once. But after two or 
three years’ experience he came to this conclusion,—that if he 
educated the boys thoroughly well, giving them a good 
grounding and leaving verses to take their proper places, the 
result was that at the end of the year or so they took better 
places and got on better in the school than if they had started 
higher, on account of their proficiency in Aleaics and Sapphics. 
Of course if he took the latter course he would get less credit, 
and if scholarships were established upon entering, his boys 
would have less chance of getting them. . 

It is an advantage that the Lords rather than the Commons 
have had the framing of the Bill. It would have been dfficult 
to get so good a Committee for the purpose from the Com- 
mons. Lord Lyttelton, for one, is perhaps better fitted on 
every point for dealing with the subject than any one that 
could be named. There were of course differences of opinion 
amongst the Committee, but some of these have been re- 
moved by modifications of the original Bill, and others con- 
cern the governing bodies or Special Commissioners, rather 
than the Legislature. It is to be hoped that, in spite of the 
lateness of the second reading, the House of Commons may 
still think fit to pass one useful measure this Session. 





THE INDIAN MAILS. 


HE Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
our communications with India has been published, 

and as it has been signed by men of all parties, was agreed 
to by Lord Stanley and Mr. Stansfeld, we trust it will be 
acted on at once. Mr. Crawford, the member for London, 
who has been the soul of the Committee, we believe drew up 
the report, and his exposure of the existing system is un- 
answerable. Our trade with Asia and Australia now amounts 
to one-fourth of the whole external commerce of the United 
Kingdom, and the communications on which that vast busi- 
ness depends are most imperfect. The whole is really in the 
hands of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, who do the 
work very well, having never lost an outward-bound mail, but 
who are so paid that they can afford only forty-eight com- 
munications a year instead of fifty-two. Instead of making 
Bombay, which is the external point of the Indian railway 
system, the centre of receipts and deliveries for the ocean 
post, the steamers blunder on to Madras and Calcutta, and as 
steam on land travels three times as fast as steam at sea, 
in most parts of India letters written twice a month are 
as useful as letters written four times, the mails vid Bombay, 
say of 17th July, being delivered as soon as the mails vid 
Calcutta of 10th July. This is pure waste of power, and 
would have been remedied long ago, but that the Post Office 
cannot bear to risk the slight loss of 30,000/. involved in a 
weekly mail. The Committee, however, prove that they are 
bound to risk it, the only loss now existing as far as India 
is concerned arising from a payment for the benefit of the 
China mails which India ought not to make. The Post Office 
want to meet their risk, which would be amply recouped by 
increased correspondence, by an absurd increase of 6d. a letter ; 
but the Indian Government rejected the proposal, offering, 
rather than submit to it, to run the risk itself. The Com- 
mittee, however, recommend that a weekly mail should 
be established, to sail of course on a fixed day, which will, 
we trust, be Saturday,—Friday, the day suggested by 
merchants, being the absolute worst for the transmission both 
of journals and parliamentary news,—and that this mail should 
be separated finally from any connection with mails going to 
the Far East. India and China have no more geographical 
relation than India and California, or England and Iceland, 
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and the artificial connection ought to be given up. Bombay 
being once made the central point, all India would be on an 
equality, and every station receive letters barely a month old 
at exactly seven days’ interval, a system absolutely perfect, 
till the country requires, as one day it will require, a semi- 
weekly communication. 

The remainder of the Far East, Ceylon, Singapore, China, 
Japan, and Australia will then form a main line, with minor 
lines for passengers radiating from Ceylon to Calcutta and 
Madras, from Hong Kong to Shanghai and Yokohama, and so 
on, a line quite important enough to be self-supporting. The 
Committee recommend that the contracts should be let to 
different companies, but that we cannot support, believing 
that so long as the Peninsular and Oriental Company is com- 
pelled, by severe fines strictly levied, to do its work swiftly 
and well, its magnificent fleet forms a Transport Reserve such 
as no aggregation of petty steamers could possibly replace. As 
to the F'rench Messageries, they ought not to have one shilling 
of English money, unless the Emperor will guarantee that 
their service shall not be suspended in time of war, and that 
they will even in war transport our artillerymen, a mere re- 
ductio ad absurdum. A wegkly mail carried by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is tHe practical ideal. 

The telegraphic communication the Committee condemns. 
It exists, but it is carried through many European countries 
at enormous cost, and through Turkey at excessive loss of 
time. A message of twenty words costs 5/. 1s., and takes from 
one to nine days to deliver, and is then often received in an 
unintelligible form. The Committee therefore recommend a 
separate and independent line through Italy from England to 
Egypt, thence by land to Suakim, and thence by cable to the 
nearest point on the Indian continent, the whole to be in 
European hands. This it seems to us is only the Red Sea 
project over again, a*project which we always approved, 
and which, now that the Atlantic Cable has succeeded, ought 
to be taken up again. A trade of 110,000,000/. a year can 
pay anything, and the main telegraphic route ought to consist 
of cables laid for Asiatic service alone along the route known 
.as the Southampton route, either to Alexandria, or, which we 
should prefer, to Seleucia, thence by land to the Euphrates, 
and then down the bed of that river to Bushire, where it joins 
the Persian Gulf Cable. The portion exposed would then be 
less than one hundred and fifty miles, which could be strictly 
guarded, the entire remainder of the line being within reach 
of the English fleet. Less than this is insufficient, and this 
we fully believe will ultimately be accomplished without 
hampering State guarantees. 








ENGLISH MOBS. 

NE of the oddest peculiarities in the mind of British re- 
O spectability, which is as full of quaint twists and gnarls as 
an old oak root, is its excessive dislike of a mob, which seems, like 
some diseases, to be absolutely self-generated. Nothing either in 
English history, or manners, or habitual modes of thought justifies 
or explains the existence of any feeling of the kind, far less its 
dlepth and permanence. One can imagine a Frenchman of the 
official sort fearing a mob, for he knows that a Parisian mob is an 
army, With soldiers for officers and enthusiasts for rank and file, 
he has a suspicion that society in France may one day be over- 
turned, and he has experience to prove that a mob may upset a 
‘constitution, a government, or a régime. Besides, he has an in- 
nate scorn for everything which is unorganized or illogical, and 
has been bred to think of a mob when in movement—till then he 
is kindly enough—as /a canaille. A German bureaucrat also dis- 
likes it, though not quite so intensely, for though he has no fears 
for society, he thinks that leaders should lead, and regards a mob 
as something that will not be led, something precisely the reverse 
of his ideal—a kindly or, as he would say, sympathetically governed 
army. He, too, has seen many riots, and “ dangerous ” riots, and 
has not seen anything come of them except a more savagely strict 
régime, and he calls the mob der pébel, or the raff. But the respect- 
able Englishman is accustomed to crowds all his life, sees all Eng- 
land covered with mobs every two or three years, hears every month 
of assemblages such as those of the Foresters and Odd Fellows, 
which would drive a Continental government wild with alarm, and 
only growls when his train is delayed or his cab compelled to make 
adétour. He is not afraid of the masses, and the only scornful 
word he employs to describe them signifies that his forefathers 
thought them a rather unstable lot. He has no traditions to 
make him grow pale because a procession is marching about with- 





been in the hands of a mob, and since 1831 no riot has ever 
seriously endangered the stability of the political order. There 
have been local riots enough and to spare, but 1848 saw the last 
demonstration against the Government, and that only served 
to reveal the irresistible strength of the friends of order. Some of 
the Chartist leaders on that occasion did, we believe, mean.mischief, 
did, that is, intend to expose members of Parliament to the 
alternative either of passing a law under dictation or of having 
their heads broken, but they could accomplish nothing. Another 
mob, infinitely larger, better armed, better organized, and fuller of 
intelligence, turned out on the side of Government, and the dis- 
affected recognized at once that apart from the soldiery altogether 
they were hopelessly outmatched. They could not have won had 
the rule of the game been fisticuffs, and, like sensible people, went 
home without trying whether one man could frighten three. 

One would have thought that the 10th of April, 1848, would 
have removed fear from the official mind only too completely, but 
even an illustration has no effect upon an instinct. Prove to a 
man who has a horror of cats that cats are harmless, and he fears 
cats rather the more, because he feels the want of the strength of 
sympathy. English mobs, again, particularly in London, are very 
rarely dangerous. Whether it is from a want of idealism, or a 
lack of self-confidence as against troops, or a sense that it 
is at bottom in the wrong, or from all three, an English 
crowd, which is usually composed of brave men, is always col- 
lectively timid. It will fight the police sometimes because 
it likes fighting, and the police have only batons, and an oaken 
walking stick is as good a weapon, but it will not fight the 
foot soldiers, and is frightened out of its wits by cavalry. The 
soldiers have only been beaten once by a crowd within men’s 
memory, and then the fight at Bristol was not a fairone. A 
French crowd starts with the idea that it will have to encounter 
armed men, and a Scotch mob, once ‘‘ up,” cannot endure to yield, 
gets a sort of martyr idea into its head which is very dangerous, 
but an English crowd scatters before a charge like flies from a 
carcase when the butcher comes near. It does not intend to fight, 
and social order is therefore sure in the last resort to be easily 
maintained. A gootl many explanations of this timidity have 
been offered from time to time, but none of them are quite satis- 
factory. ‘The theory of personal cowardice is absurd, unless the 
soldiers, who are taken at haphazard out of that crowd, are also 
cowards. So is the theory of ‘natural good humour, English 
roughs, though sensitive to the ridiculous, having, as Carlyle says, 
a good deal of the “ slow, humorous cruelty of the Teuton” about 
them, which is not good humour by any means, as Mr. Lowe well 
knows. ‘Then it is said the English are a ‘‘ law-abiding " people, 
which is certainly not true whenever the law is disliked, 
and only partially true when the law is supported by reason 
and not by feeling. Nobody really scruples to attend a 
prize-fight because the law forbids that exhibition of brutality. 
The people never hated the smugglers, and very rarely in- 
terfered with them, and the police, as agents of the law, are 
far enough from being popular. The reverence for law is, we 
fear, chiefly a sense that the law is ultimately irresistible. ‘Then, 
it is alleged, Englishmen have no grievances, and this is so far 
correct that they have no grievances which will excite them to 
revolutionary action. They are not idealists except in religion, 
and the governing class takes care, not only out of policy, but 
out of a genuine sympathy, that they shall have no concrete com- 
plaint to prefer. French artizans may be left to ‘live working 
or die fighting,” but English workmen have never to choose be- 
tween starvation and the redistribution of property. ‘The “ gentry” 
do not want them to starve,—on the contrary, want to see them 
fat, happy, and reverential, and will go immense lengths to 
secure those ends, provided they can see their way, and 
secure all three ends together. Consequently an English mob, 
when it rises, is usually a purposeless mob, does not even want 
things enough to inquire whether its own ranks are pure. A 
Parisian mob will not tolerate mere on-lookers, but an English one 
irritates itself only against opponents. The masses who broke 
into Hyde Park on Monday were composed of no less than four 
different sets of people. ‘There were a few who really thought 
that their entry was a ‘‘ right,” and were as obstinate as so many 
cabmen when quite sure of the distance driven; a large party who 
enjoyed a row as they would have enjoyed a rat hunt, without 
the faintest reference to any consequences whatsoever; a large 
party who meant to see the fun, and got into the scrape because 
they did not see their way out of it; and a party of ‘‘roughs,” 
delighting in violence because it gave them a chance of crime, 
and an opportunity of worrying the police, whom they hate, 


out asking written leave from Scotland Yard. England has never , first, because a rat hates a ferret, and secondly, because the 
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English ferret, when tackling any rat not in black fur, is un- 


endurably bumptious. Why he is bumptious when the sentry is 
not is known only to Heaven and Sir Richard Mayne, but he is, and 
to make a policeman look silly, to defeat him somehow, is to the 
low Londoner a genuine luxury. He was defeated in the Hyde Park 
affair, and looked not a little absurd when the railings went down 
and he stood solemnly guarding the gates. He looked nearly as 
silly as a Bishop who, with Catholics, Jews, and Atheists all in 
Parliament, solemnly guards some ‘“ bulwark ” in the shape of an 
oath which compels those classes to enter in under a sense of 
oppression. The roughs were delighted with their little battle, 
but the workmen were quite uncertain whether they liked it 
or not, and the visitors had no idea of a regular conflict with 
the police. So the crowd was partly hostile to the police, partly 
amused with the row, and partly annoyed with the riot which 
itself had begun. It was consequently quite purposeless, swayed 
about without motive, cheered the soldiers, hissed the police, tried 
to protect the flower beds—a point upon which the real London 
workman can always be trusted, he having a distinct sentiment 
for flowers—and finally, melted away homewards with no very 
distinct feeling, except that the awful monotony of life in those 
dull grey warrens East of London had been pleasurably broken. 
“‘ It wor neat, now, worn’t it, Sir, the way them police were sold?” 
was a cabby’s comment as he drove away, and the sentence 
expresses the general feeling of the lower class. To talk of a 
demonstration of the kind as ‘‘ revolutionary,” as the Post does 
and some clubmen do, is as silly as to talk of it, as the Star does, as 
an “uprising of the people in their might.” It was neither one 
nor the other, but simply a row which ought not to have arisen, 
which gave a few ruffians an excuse to spoil things, and which 
of course must be stopped, in the interest alike of the flowers and of 
Lord Derby’s windows, but which was essentially only an English 
row of the least possible political meaning. The workmen no doubt 
wish the Reform Billcarried, and have a notion that as they are taxed 
for the Parks the Parks belong to them, but they no more wanted 
to upset anything or injure anybody than they wanted to lower 
their own average rate of wages. ‘They had an idea, which was 
accurate enough, that to meet on Primrose Hill was “no use,” be- 
cause the governing class would not see any demonstration made 
there, but only read the Yimes’ misrepresentation of the proceed- 
ings, and they consequently wanted to meet where the big people 
would see that they were in earnest, quite a natural though an in- 
convenient want. Their mere collection, however, frightened 
respectables as no possible menace would have done, and an 
English respectable in a fight is one of the few fools Shakspeare 
forgot to describe. If Mr. Walpole had treated a big meeting of 
Londoners just as he would have treated a little meeting of his 
own constituents all would have been well, and the mob have 
resolved itself into a very noisy but perfectly harmless, assemblage 
of people, who, thinking their Government does not hear them, try 
to make up for weakness of voice by multiplication of voices. 
Instead of that he chose to make himself the exponent of the blind 
panic into which respectability falls whenever it is hustled, and so 
very nearly succeeded in killing Englishmen whoif let alone would 
at worst have made a most unconscionable noise. 





‘GET GEIST.” 

‘7 HILE the outer mind of London has been fermenting all the 
week with the turmoil of the Hyde-Park Riot, the inner 

mind of London has been travailing still more painfully with the 
birth of a new intellectual obligation—‘ to get Geist "—cast upon 
it by our greatest intellectual seer, in the last number of last 
week’s Pall Mall Gazette, and which may perhaps have worked 
even more powerfully on our spirits in consequeuce of a dim percep- 
tion that the teaching of Saturday received a certain amount of 
practical commentary in the explosion of Monday. The Pall 
Mall Gazette is itself edited by Geist,—esprit, mind, intelligence, 
or whatever may be the true equivalent of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
German word; but then even of Geist there is a more and less, 
and probably Geist has never taken an English shape so pure and 
doubly refined as the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford, the seer 
all whose woes are reserved for the gross and carnal mind of 
English middle-class prejudice. When, then, we poor learners, 
who pick up so greedily every grain of golden wisdom that 
the only pure intellect in England deigns to cast for us on the 
periodical press, went home last Saturday night with this 


great duty laid upon us by the command of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s rather shadowy Prussian guest, — the Prussianized 
form of Mr. Arnold’s own genius, — it was’ not easy to keep 
the mind from working almost too powerfully under the new burden 
of duty ; and when a day or two afterwards there came the great 





practical explosion of Ungeist,—Philistinism, stupidity, bétise, 
Unintelligence, Mental Carnality, or whatever Mr. Arnold regards 
as the equivalent of that expressive word, in the thick-headed 
determination of one-idead politicians to talk seven-poundism in 
one particular spot, and the equally thick-headed determination of 
authorities, destitute of mental resource or adaptability, to preveut it 
without sufficient means,—the words of the great master fell on 
his disciples with even too startling and exciting an emphasis. There 
were many and many a poor soul, like the present writer for 
instance, scarcely yet purged even of the first film of Ungeist,— 
only just beginning to apply feebly that elementary common-place 
of philosophy which Mr. Arnold found himself obliged to address 
to his political supporters at the “ Spotted Dog,” Know thyself,— 
in whom the new leaven of the teaching “Get Geist” began 
to work even too powerfully, till their minds were almost 
overwhelmed in the sense of confusion at the prevalent Un- 
geist. The search after Geist haunted them painfully in 
railway carriages, and possessed their reins in ‘the night 
watches. They had most of them learned indeed in their 
youth that comparatively uninstructive lesson, ‘‘ Wisdom is the 
principal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” But then that is by no means the equivalent 
of ‘* Get Geist.” When we learn, as Mr. Arnold’s Prussian tells 
us, that ‘‘ what unites and separates people now is Geist ;” that 
‘* France has Geist in her democracy, and Prussia in her educa- 
tion ;? while England has Geist nowhere—since her ‘common 
people are barbarous, in her middle class Ungeist is rampant, aud 
as for our aristocracy, Geist is forbidden by nature to flourish in 
our aristocracy ;” that we too often suffer ourselves to be deceived 
‘*by parallels drawn from the times before Geist; that ** what 
has won the battle for Prussia is Geist ; Geist has used the King, 
and Bismark, and the Junkers, and Ungeist in uniform, all for its 
own ends; and Geist will continue so to use them till it has 
triumphed,”—and finally that Geist is especially opposed to any 
fanatical belief in ‘railways, banks, fiuance-companies,” and 
most of all to that manufacture of bottles which was so great a 
rock of offence to the Prussian manifestation of Geist delineated by 
Mr. Arnold,—when we learn all these attributes of Geist, it is clear 
that ‘‘ getting Geist” means a great deal more or a great deal less 
than “ getting Understanding” in the old proverb ; for it is pretty 
clear at all events that Mr. Arnold’s ‘ parallels drawn from times 
before Geist” are parallels drawn from times a score of centuries 
later than Understanding. 

Well, as all true learning is born of tears and travail, the little 
difficulties about Geist are probably only notes of a new truth, 
and it is but by way of calling fresh attention to the new 
spiritual teaching, not of throwing any doubt upon it, that we 
set down some of the first efforts of eager minds to push their 
way through the low brushwood in the foreground of Mr. Arnold’s 
teaching. Exhausted last Tuesday in a railway train by fruitless. 
travail of the soul, and dreamily wondering why Geist had not 
condescended to use Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Beales, and the Re- 
formers, and Ungeist in fustian, as readily as it seems to have conde- 
scended to use ‘‘ the King of Prussia, and Bismark, and the Junkers, 
and Ungeist in uniform,” feebly speculating whether English 
bottle manufactories had anything special to do with it,—for Mr. 
Arnold half hints that Geist has a special repulsion for the special 
limitation of things so easily seen through as bottles—sleep fell 
upon the present writer, and the much conned Saturday’s Dall 
Mall fell from his hands, in the midst of a confusion of images 
wherein England appeared as bottleholder in a struggle between 
Geist and Ungeist, which gradually dissolved into a grotesque 
appeal by Professor Arnold to Ungeist to make some small allow- 
ance per dozen for the return of the bottles. When the drowsiness 
went off, the first words audible, proceeding from a thoughtful, 
elderly gentleman, with a pale face and white moustache, who had 
picked up the well conned journal, and was reading aloud from it 
eagerly, were ‘‘ What unites and separates people now is Geist.” 
They were the very words which had exercised many willing minds 
most powerfully for the last seventy-two hours, and they seemed to 
be bearing fruit even in the very head-quarters of Ungeist,—a rail- 
way carriage full of season-ticketholders, most of them probably 
living in semi-detached villas within twenty miles of the City. ‘Ob, 
that’s Mat Arnold pommelling away again at his English Philis- 
tine, or his ‘ young man from the country,’ I suppose,” said a florid 
and able-bodied youth in the corner, who looked as if he might be 
going to row somewhere on the river: ‘He told us all that, you 
know, in the Cornhill in February, and I think the man who is 
‘ something in the bottle line’ is the only new thing in that article; 
but after all what does he mean by Geist, I should like to know ?” 
“Geist,” said the pale-faced gentleman, with a superior smile, 
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‘¢ig what we call the higher intelligence, creative intelligence, 
that knows how to sclect and mould instruments of a lower 
order to its more refined purposes.” ‘‘ That’s all very well, you 
know,” said the muscular sceptic, “and I see he calls the Emperor 
of the French the representative of Geist because he said boldly 
that he detested the treaties of 1815, and that it is only among the 
working class of France that he finds the true genius of the people 
and breathes freely,—but what are ‘the times before Geist?’ 
Has Geist or your ‘higher intelligence’ been brought into exer- 
tion since 1815, expressly to ‘detest the treaties of 1815,’ and to 
‘breathe freely’ among the working people of France? or is it 
possible that Geist can show itself by detesting the class compro- 
mise of 1832, and breathing freely among the working class of 
England? Ifthe Emperor of the French is Geist, why not Mr. 
Beales? Mr. Beales detests the actual treaty by which English 
politics are now limited, and he seems to breathe freely enough, by 
Jove! among those London roughs, which is more than I should, 
or Arnold himself, for that matter.” ‘* You mistake our great 
teacher,” replied the pale gentleman loftily, with something ap- 
proaching to a mild sniff, ‘when you confuse the spirit of English 
democracy, which with characteristic genius Mr. Arnold has 
painted, you know, as 
“*The-weary Titan with deaf 
Ears and labour-dimmed eyes,” 

with the genius of French democracy expressed by the Emperor 
of the French. Geist is chiefly shown by truly discerning ends of 
living, Ungeist by confounding ends with means. Our Beales 
and his Reformers concentrate all their laborious energies on 
obtaining permission for our working people to vote for men who 
never think of any sort of higher end beyond the vote. ‘ Drugged 
with business,’—I use the master’s own words,—they think it a 
great matter to have cheap letters, and cheap trains, ‘ when the 
trains only carry them from a dismal illiberal life at Camberwell 
to a dismal illibera} life at Islington, and the letters only tell them 
that such is the life there ;’ and their friends of the working class 
are no better than themselves, than Beales and their organ the 
Morning Star, witness the Ungeist shown in pulling up the rail- 
ings of the Park meant for their enjoyment, in order that they may 
contest a figment of abstract right, which, if they possess it, would 
only injure them. No, Geist could never breathe freely among our 
English Reformers. And if Geist detests the compromise of 1832, 
it is only because it was that compromise which made our middle 
class idolize itself, and mistake means for ends, till at last it dotes upon 
the liberty which permits ‘Cole’s Truss Manufactory to stand where 
it ought not, a glorious monument of British individualism and in- 
dustrialism.’ Geist, my dear Sir, is shown less in political formule, 
than in recognizing what is worth living for and in never confound- 
ing the end with the means. It can approve an Emperor and detest 
Beales and ballot, if the Emperor understands his age, and Beales 
and ballot look more to what British citizens shall have a right to do 
—which they ought to leave undone—including building Truss 
manufactories on conspicuous spots suitable for public buildings, 
than to what the spirit of the age requires them to do or leave 
undone.” ‘Ah! Geist concerns itself with ends chiefly, does it ?” 





said the other ; ‘and claptrap, which I see is the English form of 
Ungeist, is always making a clatter about means, and ignoring 
ends. But then, why should Geist care about democracy, you | 
know ?—and it stands expressly written that it does. Why is| 
democracy ‘the triumph of reason aud intelligence over blind 





custom and prejudice?’ Is not democracy a means, and a fright- 
fully vulgar, windy, flatulent, dismal, illiberal sort of means too, | 
if we may judge by American Congresses and State Legislatures ? 
‘That fellow Arnold has one word for democracy when it is out of | 
this country, and another when it is in it. For my part I do not | 
see what the French blouses in Auxerre have about them to make | 
you breathe more freely than our bottle manufacturers. The | 
bottle man read his Punch, and enjoyed his little joke, and saw | 
probably just as far into Continental politics, if not a little farther, | 
than the Auxerre operative would see into English. Your oracle | 
speaks double. If democracy is good for its own sake, why 
not praise Beales and the Hyde-Park Riots? Democracy is their 
ultimate end. If it is not good for its own sake, but only when | 
the people know what they want, and don’t mistake a dismal, | 
illiberal life for a liberal and refined one, then where is the 
democracy that does know this? The rule of Geist should seem 
to mean the rule of the educated, and not the rule of the masses ; 
—of such fellows as Arnold, you know, who have ‘ the Idea’ in 
them, and can tell where to forbid the Truss manufactories and 
where to permit them. I don’t see much democracy, for my part 
—except that mere giving of votes he despises so much—in France. 

If there were a democracy there, I am not at all sure the Emperor | 


| railway communication. 


would breathe freely, or breathe at all. If Geist means Napo- 
leonism, Geist means enlightened absolutisin to my mind,—any- 
thing but democracy. This is the sort of thing that puzzles a 
poor fellow so about your ‘ great teacher’ and his Geist. I am 
not sure Geist means anything in the world except what a 
poetical sort of fellow, with a good deal of French culture, and a 
high-trotting intellectual pace, chooses to smile upon. Is it govern- 
ment for the masses by the light of a better taste than theirs like 
Arnold’s,—or government by the masses by the light of their own 
vulgar tastes, which Geist approves? Why does he say that the Geist 
which used Bismark has an alliance with democracy, when Bismark 
did nothing but thwart the educated Prussian Liberals? It seems 
to me not that ‘ Geist used Bismark,’ but on the other hand that 
Bismark used Geist, and made a very vulgar, physical sort of use 
of it, too, as mere matériel for supplying that single little deficiency 
in breech-loaders,—their unfortunate need for a partially rational 
being near the breech. If Geist discriminates the proper ends 
for Ungeist to follow,—that is not democracy, but enlightened 
despotism. Democracy means to my mind the creed that 
Ungeist should grope blindly and stupidly its own way to Geist, 
without imperial assistance.” As our muscular friend proceeded in 
this harangue, the pale, elderly philosopher's face turned gradually 
upwards in an illuminated kind of gaze upon his own hat, which 
was swinging at the top of the carriage, and without turning his 
face to the other speaker he said, in a sort of ecstasy, ‘ It hath not 
been given to the carnal mind to judge the operations of Geist. 
Geist is at once imperial and democratic. Geist is her own inter- 
preter. Geist is justified of her children.” But here a porter’s 
voice shrieking, ** All change here for Wraysbury, Datchet, and 
Windsor,” brought the ‘ gentlemanly soul,” as the American 
paper says, of our pale illuminatus, back in a hurry to his face ; 
he caught at his hat, returned the sacred J’al/ Mall to its owner 
with a start and a half-reverential bow over the paper, aud 
rushed from the carriage, followed by the other party to the 
dialogue, who muttered audibly between his teeth, as he got out, 
‘*Damn Geist !” 


THE MARCH TO VIENNA. 

HE march of the Prussian armies from the Elbe to the 
Danube is not the least remarkable of their exploits in this 
campaign ; for it has been conducted with that steadiness, fore- 
thought, and boldness which have marked all their proceedings 
from the outset of the war. They have now halted within sight 
of Vienna and Presburg, and whatever may be the feelings of the 
statesmen in the King’s camp, to the soldiers it must be a painful 
disappointment that the politicians have struck in and balked 

them of the object of their painful toils. 

After his rout on the Bistritz, the broken host of General 
Benedek hastened to the entrenched camp of Olmutz, in Moravia. 
There he may have hoped that time would be allowed him to 
reorganize his army, obtain reinforcements from Vienna, and 
devise a defensive plan. But if he did so hope, he was doomed 
to see his hopes frustrated. Nor was this surprising. For 
his enemies were far more numerous than he; they had estab- 
lished a complete moral and physical superiority over him, 
and it was not likely that they would linger on the Elbe 
and let the fruits of victory slip from their grasp. That 
victory had given them possession of the valley of the Elbe 
between Koniggriitz and Therieseustadt, and their first step, after 
crossing the river, was to secure Prague. The object of this was 
to obtain command of the railway which from Pardubitz runs to 
Prague, and thence by a branch line to Turnau, and so on to 
Saxony. ‘The need for a railway was great, since without it the 
army would not be able to move with that rapidity essential to 
great success. Halting on the Elbe near Pardubitz, the Prussian 
Generals had to determine their future course. ‘They had to con- 
sider not only the enemy at Olmutz, but the fortresses in their 
rear ; for the Austrian garrisons in Koniggratz and Josephstadt 
stood fast, and not only blocked up the short line of communica- 





‘tion by Jaromirz to Turnau, but threatened the longer line. 


Therefore a division had to be left to watch these fortresses 
and secure Pardubitz, the vital point in the Prussian line of 
The rear having been made secure, 


‘the question was how to deal with the adverse army in 


Olmutz, the sole obstacle between the Prussians and Vienna, 
That question was soon decided. ‘The Prussian army might have 
been directed on Olmutz, in the hope of surrounding and capturing 
the troops there. A wiser and more effective course was resolved 
on. A glance at the map will show that Olmutz lies off to the 
eastward of the direct route to Vienna by Briinn. The railway 
which connects it with Vienna sweeps through Eastern Moravia 
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whereas the railway from Bohm Trubau to Vienna goes straight 
south through Briinn. Now, if the Prussians could reach Briinn 
they would be nearer to Vienna than the Austrians in Olmutz, and 
a couple of marches would carry them on to the very line which 
connected the army with the capital. It was therefore determined to 
direct the bulk of the army on the Austrian line of communications, 
and to prevent the Austrians from attempting to assail the Prussian 
line by interposing the left wing, under the Crown Prince, between 
Olmutz and the main body. The object of the comprehensive 
movement determined on was to compel Benedek to retreat, and 
to harass his retreat or to force him to capitulate. 

In order to accomplish this, the Prussian army on the 6th of 
July started forward in three main columns, each column break- 
ing up into smaller streams, and the whole covering a front of 
nearly fifty miles. The left column, under the Crown Prince, 
followed the railway from Pardubitz to Olmutz, as far as Bohm 
Trubau, where it turned in a southerly direction towards Mihrish 
Trubau and Tyrnau, that is, in the direction of Olmutz, its right 
marching by Hohenmauth and Leutomischl upon Zwittau. With 
this column the King began his journey towards Vienna, but he 
subsequently quitted it for the central body. This, starting from 
Przelautsch on the Elbe, went by Hermanmestetz and Chrast 
upon Richenburg, and thence to Neustadt. The marches of the 
main columns were kept tolerably equal by the use of the field 
telegraph, so that each commander was aware every day of the 
position occupied by the troops on his right or left, and also of the 
kind of resistance, if any, encountered on the road. The right 
column, under Von Bittenfeld, appears to have crossed the Elbe 
at Teinetz, and to have pushed along by Czaslau upon Iglau and 
Znaim. Of this column, however, we have no precise accounts, 
and only know that it performed the task allotted to it, and 
debouched on the Danube simultaneously with the other corps, 
But the course of Prince Charles is exactly known. In six 
marches, not without some sharp cavalry fights, he reached Briinn, 
thatis, his troops passed over upwards of a hundred miles in six days, 
and yet arrived at the capital of Moravia stout and fresh and in 
admirable order. In the cavalry actions the Austrians behaved with 
their wonted valour, but the weight of the Prussians told against 
them in the charge and the fight hand-to-hand. In one case the 
Prussian advanced guard showed that the breech-loading carbine 
may enable a small number of steady horsemen to keep in check 
much larger forces. ‘There were no infantry combats. The troops 
pressed continuously on, well covered by skirmishers and well 
served by patrols. ‘The people of the country showed no sort of 
animosity to the invaders, and it is claimed for the latter that 
they were exceedingly well behaved. Indeed, judging from the 
descriptions we have of them, we are forced to the conclusion that 
this Prussian army is one of the most powerful armies, morally 
and physically, that ever took the field. The troops have shown 
that they can march as well as fight, and march and fight on 
occasion with scant fare. In the main, however, they have been 
amply supplied, and the accounts of the transport and commis- 
sariat which reach us from private as well as public sources prove 
that few, if any, armies were ever so well served. Nor was this 
an easy matter. ‘The troops of Prince Charles and Von Bittenfeld 
were not aided by the railways, the latter not at all, the former 
not until they entered Briinn, for their routes lay along the 
country roads, and they had to depend upon their own waggons 
for all supplies not to be gathered up in the country. 

When Prince Charles reached Briinn on the 12th he halted, 
partly to rest his troops, but also to give the Crown Prince, whom, 
being on the shorter line, he had outmarched, time to bring up his 
troops. At this time, when the centre was in Briinn, the left was 
near Prodlitz, on the high road from Briinn to Olmutz, while the 
right was between Iglau and Budwitz. It was during this halt 
of the centre that the Austrians sent in a flag of truce to obtain 
an armistice, expressly to prevent the Prussians from reach- 
ing Lundenburg and mastering the line of the Thaya, which 
gave them an entrance into Lower Austria. This diplo- 
matic move having failed, the troops resumed their march, 
Prince Charles reaching Medritz on the 15th and Pawlowitz 
on the 16th, and the Crown Prince on the former day having 
fallen upon and defeated at Tobitschau the Austrian brigades 
covering Prerau, the point where the line from Ratibor by Oder- 
burg runs into the Olmutz-Vienna line. This victory gave 


Prerau to the Crown Prince two days afterwards, and with it a 
railway line of communication to Silesia; only it is fair to assume 
that the Austrians had destroyed at least parts of it. Before 
the Crown Prince made a lodgment at Prerau, the left column of 
the centre army had on the 16th struck the Olmutz-Vienna line 
at Goding, and on the 17th Lundenburg was reached by Prince 





Charles, who fixed his head-quarters at Feldsberg, south of the 
Thaya. Thus nearly at the same moment the left and centre got 
upon the neck of the northern lines from Vienna, and seized the 
great roads on each bank of the March. For Prince Charles, 
learning that Benedek had crossed the Carpathians into Hungary, 
intent on reaching Presburg, pushed a column over the March 
from Goding upon Holitsch, and sent it along the high road to 
Presburg, with the view of forcing Benedek to make a détour on 
Komorn down the valley of the Waag. As the troops in Olmutz 
were diminished, the Crown Prince was able to reinforce the 
central column, a proceeding all the more necessary as the Prus- 
sians approached Vienna. Three days’ marching brought the bulk 
of the Prussian army within fifteen miles of Vienna. Prince 
Charles had advanced by Hohenau upon Genserndorf, where the 
line to Presburg breaks away from the Olmutz line; General von 
Bittenfeld had, on approaching the Danube, moved on to the 
Nikolsburg road, and the left columns were close to Presburg. 
On the 22nd these columns encountered the Austrians, and 
were, according to their account, driving them out of Presburg, 
when the news that a suspension of hostilities had been 
agreed to stopped the conflict. ‘This was a piece of great luck 
for the Austrians, as it saved Presburg. The Prussian line of 
occupation, we are left to suppose, runs from Slampfen, on the 
left, across the northern fringe of the Marchfeld to Wolkerstadt, 
on the right. ‘This position was not altogether without its perils. 
The front indeed covered all the lines to the rear, and threatened 
the lines of the enemy, but the left flank appears to be danger- 
ously exposed to an attack from Hungary. Moreover, we are not 
to forget, although they may count for little, that the Prussians 
have left no fewer than six fortresses in their rear, Olmutz, on the 
flank of their great line of retreat, Josephstadt and Kéniggriatz, 
barring the shortest railway road to Saxony and Silesia; There- 
sienstadt and Konigstein, litterally blocking up the Elbe and 
Elbe railway below Prague; and finally, Cracow, which, though 
distant from the scene of actual operations, must not be 
left out of consideration. On the other hand, the morale of 
the Prussian army is so transcendently high, its numbers and 
physical weight so overpowering, that a military position 
apparently very hazardous is not soin reality. The Prussians have 
before them an army partly composed of beaten troops and partly 
of victors on another field, but behind that army there is no fierce 
and dogged nation, ready to die for its independence. The 
earthworks and the cannon of Florisdorf and the Bisamberg are 
no doubt formidable, but they need not be attacked when they 
can be turned, and no earthworks or cannon are so formidable as 
a nation in deadly earnest. ‘This there is not at Vienna or else- 
where. There is a shaken army, a bewildered government, a dis- 
contented people, and if the war were renewed to-morrow the 
Prussians would resume the offensive, and solve the big problem 
of crossing the Danube, as they solved the problem of crossing 
the mountains of Saxony and Silesia. 








THE HYDE-PARK DEMONSTRATION. 

[fo THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Those who most regret the policy of our Ministers in raising 
the question where public meetings should or should not be tole- 
rated,—what are places of amusement and places of occupation,— 
may lament also that Mr. Bright should have encouraged the 
working classes to bite their thumbs at the Home Secretary and 
the police. It is one among many proofs, I think, that the most 
able of middle-class orators when he assumes the place of a 
popular leader cannot do justice to the real demands and neces- 
sities of those whom he seeks to govern. No one can question the 
sincerity of Mr. Bright’s zeal for the class of which he is not a 
member. But it is a zeal for the masses ; he, as much as Mr. Lowe, 
must contemplate men without property under that name and in 
that character. He wishes no doubt to educate and elevate 
individuals out of the masses, as Mr. Lowe does—to give them a 
chance of rising into the diviner order of capitalists. But while 
they are what they are, it is their numbers, and the demonstrations 
which they are able to make by force of their numbers, which 
command the reverence of the member for Birmingham, as they 
awaken the fears of the member for Calne. In the time of the 
first Reform Bill the middle class, which was so deeply interested 
in its success, strove to engage all the fury of the class which 
they did not mean to enfranchise in support of their cause. They 
were successful, and deserved to be successful, but there was a 
heavy Nemesis on the means by which they achieved their 
triumph. They alienated for years those whom they had made 
their instruments. The labouring class felt that hopes had been 
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held out to them which had not been realized, that they had 
been degrading themselves in the service of ungrateful task- 
masters. Many of Mr. Bright’s class have come to a sincere con- 
viction that there ought to be a representation of the body of the 
people. But the people is still with them the mob. With all their 
study of American institutions and American literature, they 
have not learnt the meaning of the memorable boast of Mr. 
Lowell that the late war has been raising his countrymen from a 
mob into a people, or of his terrible warning that their British 
fathers are sinking from a people into amob. All who treat those 
who have not a certain amount of property to make them 
respectable as a mob, “‘ drunken, venal, &c.,” are doing there best to 
fulfil this odious prophecy. All who protest against Mr. Lowe's 
language, and yet induce the unmoneyed class to regard them- 
selves as a mob, are working, I must think, towards the same end. 
Surely the greatest argument for giving the franchise to members 
of this class is that it will incorporate them in the English people, 
instead of leaving them outside of it, to prove their force by shout- 
ing in Hyde Park in praise of words which they cannot hear or 
by breaking the Park rails.—Your obedient servant, 
F. D. Maurice. 





IS CHOLERA CONTAGIOUS ? 

[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Str,—You will pardon me for writing to say that your remarks as 
to the non-infectiousness of cholera are not quite on a level with the 
knowledge we have now on the subject, and being not quite true, 
are likely to do mischief. Dr. Southwood Smith was a non-con- 
tagionist, and so were many men of like note who did not see the 
last epidemic of cholera, but I really do not know that you can 
put your fingers on any man of scientific mark nowadays who 
holds to the like belief. Sir Thomas Watson says, when arguing 
for the contagiousness of certain fevers, that the non-conta- 
gionists were ordinarily men ‘of Liberal opinions,”—rather a 
foolish remark, but, as poor Dr. Baly said to me, ‘about 
the only one in his book.” But I am _ sure that most, 
if not all, men who have seen the later epidemics of cholera, 
whether they be Liberals or not, believe in its being infectious. 
The American doctors, I think, who have always been anti-con- 
tagionists in an extreme degree, have given in their adhesion at 
last, if Iain not very greatly mistaken, to the contagion theory. So 
much for authority. Now for facts, so far as a man like myself, 
who is now rather concerned with physiology than with physic, 
may be allowed to give them. If you have a cholera patient 
casting forth the excretions of that disease into the air, and if those 
excretions are not deodorized and disinfected, you will have gene- 
rated by that individual an atmosphere into which persons entering 
will be likely to contract cholera. This is certain, and it gives the 
key to the fact which you mention, that removal from a locality 
sopped through and soaked with cholera evacuations, and consti- 
tuting thus a concentrated atmosphere of infective matters, to a 
locality as yet unimpregnated with cholera fomites, arrests the 
disease. By such ‘“‘a march of afew miles” you leave all the 
mass of undisinfected matters behind you ; and camping your men 
out in liberally interspaced tents, if any man is taken with cholera, 
the sphere which the exhalations from him will fill is less likely to 
have other men within its periphery than it would were he in a 
roofed barrack, with only 1,200 cubic fect of air per man. 

But fact second. Cholera can, like many other things in nature, 
originate in more ways than one, in spite of Maupertuis’ Law of 
Economy or Parsimony and of Sir W. Hamilton’s endorsement of 
the same. And it doesarise, as at St. Kilda, where no carriage by 
human intercourse can have been possible. ‘This fact, for fact it 
is, and there are many like unto it, when coupled with the idolon 
Theatri Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem, has 
blinded many eyes to the infectious nature of many diseases besides 
cholera.—Your obedient servant, M. D. 


ART. 
—————_~.>—___ 
ADVICE TO FUTURE R.A.’s.* 

Tue teaching conveyed in these lectures is generally sound and 
sensible. It is not always novel, it is sometimes unconsciously 
paradoxical, and sometimes a strenuous attempt to avoid paradox 
makes it wilfully paradoxical. Yet if it was followed by the pre- 
sent students of the Royal Academy we might have some well 
founded hopes for the future Royal Academicians, and the lectures 
themselves will be found pleasant reading beyond the world of 
artists. 


* Lectures on Painting Delivered at the Royal Academy. B 'N . 
London: Bradbury and 1 Evans. - oe 








Mr. O’Neil starts fair, and tries to do justice to the most oppo- 
site schools of painting. But we think he fails fully to appreciate 
either the beauties or the faults of the Venetians, as it seems im- 
possible to abate their excellencies, and equally impossible to give 
them absolute supremacy. The way Mr. O'Neil steers between 
these two shoals is more edifying to the spectator than to the 
learner. Giving Titian all the credit he deserves for his greatest 
pictures, such as the ‘‘Assumption of the Virgin” and the 
‘‘ Massacre of St. Peter Martyr” (a very different saint from St. 
Peter), Mr. O'Neil tries to show that Titian’s brilliancy of colour 
limits him to certain subjects, and would have kept him out of 
any competition with Michael Angelo. ‘If the representations 
of the Prophets painted by Michael Angelo,” he says, “had 
been imbued with the life-like colouring of Titian, it is 
possible that pleasure, and of a high nature, might have 
been imparted by the addition, but the solemn feeling they 
instil—which if not wholly, is yet chiefly owing to the negation 
of the technical qualities of painting, would have been disturbed 
and weakened by their presence.” Four pages later he returns to 
the charge. ‘“ Although we may say that Titian was the finest 
colourist the art has produced, yet a picture in which brilliancy of 
colour is not in sympathy with the character of the subject would 
not gain, but rather lose power, by possessing the peculiar charm of 
the artist.” Do not these two passages imply that Titian was a 
brilliant colourist rather than a great one? Yet the ‘St. Peter 
Martyr” which Mr. O’Neil has cited is a sufficient answer. It is 
true that in pictures where brilliancy of colour was in harmony 
with the subject, the brilliancy produced by Titian was something 
marvellous. But this does not prove that brilliancy was the only 
quality he could command, that he was excluded by nature from 
a mastery of those rich and sombre tints which, to our thinking, 
are more likely than a negation of the technical qualities of paint- 
ing to inspire a solemn feeling. What impresses us in Michael 
Angelo is the design, and where the power of drawing is not 
obtrusive, the thought has a better chance of being heeded. But 
as drawing was ‘Titian’s weak point—remember the story of his 
painting a Jupiter and Danae at Rome, and being visited by 
Michael Angelo, who said that if 'Titian’s power of drawing had 
been as great as his other gifts his works would have been unsur- 
passable—it was natural that he should try to cover that defect 
by a more lavish use of colour. In Titian, too, the thought was not 
as prominent as in Michael Angelo, yet this is not the effect of the 
colour, but rather the cause of it. ‘Titian’s failing is pointed out 
in that saying of ‘lintoretto’s, on which Mr. O'Neil builds a 
rather mistaken theory—‘‘ The drawing of Michael Angelo and 
the colouring of Titian.” We shall revert to the theory, but 
Tintoretto’s words prove that he did not agree with Mr. O'Neil 
about the inadequacy of Titian’s colouring for Michael Angelo’s 
treatment of subjects. Nor did Michael Angelo himself, when he 
retained Sebastian del Piombo to give a life-like colouring to 
figures which only needed that element of life. 

We do not exactly see why Mr. O'Neil is more severe on the 
Venetian way of representing classical subjects than on their 
historical pictures. In one place, he says, ‘Notwithstanding the 
marvellous colour and richness of composition we see in the works 
of the greatest Venetian masters, we turn away from their illus- 
trations of classical subjects with a regret that such high powers 
should have been squandered on such unpropitious themes.” Yet 
a little later, while granting the charge of anachronism against 
the Venetian painters for admitting contemporaries into Biblical 
pieces, he adds, ‘‘ But forget the mere title of the subject, and their 
works possess every quality necessary for the embodiment of the 
truth and beauty of nature in its highest state of perfection.” Why 
may not the same excuse be found for the classical pictures of 
the Venetians? We should be tempted to deny that the power 
which produced the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” to instance but one 
work out of an innumerable multitude, was squandered on 
unpropitious themes; but if these works are not true to the 
classics, are they not true to nature in its highest perfection? In 
other parts of this book Mr. O'Neil acknowledges that the painter 
must draw largely on the resources of his own time. ‘ Human 
nature . . . . must have its prototype at all times, however 
affected by local circumstances; and the keen observer can find 
in the life around him persons whose outward forms may serve 
for the embodiment of his ideal images.” Or, to give the same 
idea more fully,— 

“In more recent times, artists have attempted to awaken a fresh 
interest in Scriptural subjects by a stricter attention to local truth. 
Let us inquire how far this attempt to impart local character succeeds 
in realizing the ideas formed of the personages of Scripture. There 
are deeper truths than those which are merely apparent to the eye, 
and in the rendering of which painting surely may rank with poetry. 
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Moreover, events which have occurred long ago, especially those of a 
mysterious nature, and of which the actors are regarded with special 
voneration, are but as dreams; and therefore, in their pictorial illustration, 
a strong approach to Nature is calculated to destroy the mental picture. 
When wo think of the celebrated personages of Sacred history, we have 
little thought of their local character, but regard them as typical of 
human nature in general rather than of any particular race; and the 
clinging tenderness of Ruth, or the lofty courage of Judith, can be fully 
imparted to a face without insisting on any peculiarity of feature in 
the nation to which they belonged. Take, for instance, one of those 
gorgeous supper scenes, painted by Paul Veronese; whatever dissatis- 
faction is felt on looking at the picture, arises from the absence of 
divinity in the representation of our Saviour or of any other sacred 
character introduced, rather than from a want of attention to local truth. 
By the introduction of Jewish men and women, in lieu of Venetians, he 
might have imparted a more correct idea of the locality of the scene, 
but, most certainly, what he might have gained thereby in truth, he 
would have lost in beauty. Perhaps the most satisfactory representa- 
tion of our Saviour, as man, is that painted by Titian in a picture called 
‘The Tribute-Money,’ now in the gallery at Dresden. The elevated 
character of the face, with its solemn and sorrowing expression, go far 
to realize our idea of that divine personage ; and yet, no doubt, it was 
painted from a Venetian, for it has no resemblance to the poculiar- 
character of the Jewish race; and, as an eloquent writer has truly 
observed, he who cannot paint a Madonna from an Englishwoman, could 
scarcely hope to succeed were ho to ransack the whole world of Jewry 
for a model.” 

Yet substitute the word Greek for Jewish, and the same remarks 
may be made about the classical pictures of the Venetians as Mr. 
O'Neil has made about Titian and Veronese. It is of course out 
of the question to blame the early painters for not aiming at that 
literal accuracy which has only been discovered since their time. 
It is more to the point to ask how far any modern painters may 
be allowed to dispense with it. After Mr. Holman Hunt’s exact 
reproduction of the scene in the Temple as it probably happened, 
are we to put up with Academical renderings of the doctors and 
the child Jesus, with majestic heads that express nothing, and in 
a well proportioned building that might be anything? ‘To such 
a question the example of the old masters is no answer. Their 
earliest object was to give the teaching of any Scriptural scene ; 
but gradually this motive forsook them, and they made each 
Scriptural scene into a pageant. Mr. Hunt’s object was to realize 
the scene as it must have occurred, and to let its reality speak to 
our cyes after the idealism of the early masters, the gorgeous 
show of the later masters, and the vapid conventionality of the 
moderns. We do not think of the accessories of a picture when 
we think of the great scenes of sacred history; our minds dwell 
on the thought, not on the mode of expression. But the painter 
must not only express the thought, he must show us the scenc ; 
and if he does so in such a manner that we cannot believe in its 
reality, he fails to impress us. If indeed it is his object to dwell 
chiefly on the though, he can manage with few accessories. In 
Titian’s ‘* T'ribute-Money ” the faces of our Lord and the Pharisee 
make up the picture. But Paul Veronese’s large pictures are 
composed of purely Venetian details, and the thought is never 
hinted at. Here we can only apply another of those sound 
maxims which Mr. O’Neil throws out, but which he does not 
enforce, that conspicuous unreality is to be as much avoided as too 
obtrusive reality. 

The theory formed by Mr. O’Neil about Tintoretto, which we 
have characterized as mistaken, leads us on to consider his general 
views on the subject of teaching. He thinks Tintoretto could 
not have uttered that celebrated saying in earnest, “‘ for he was 
far too great an artist not to feel that his own drawing and 
colouring were better adapted for the embodiment of his concep- 
tions than if his figures had really been drawn by Michacl Angelo 
and then coloured by Titian.” But what Tintoretto meant was 
that he would endeavour to emulate the drawing of the one and the 
colouring of the other. In him this was perfectly legitimate, for he 
hal such an independence of genius that he could hope to rival the 
merits of both without copying their peculiarities. ‘The Bolognese 
school, on tie other hand, did not attempt to learn from their 
predecessors, but to borrow from them; and they borrowed with 
such mechanical skill that the practised eye can tell at once to 
whom each part of any picture belongs. We do not, however, 
conclude from this that “all copying is lost labour,” and that 
‘+ studying under a very great master has led to the decline of art 
in every country where it once flourished.” The greatest masters 
have been known to copy, and the greatest masters have studied 
under those who, till hey appeared, seemed to have carried art to 
absolute perfection. But then the greatest masters knew how to 
copy, and how to profit by teaching. They added something of 
their own, even when they stole; at all events they stole so com- 
pletely as to make things their own. When Rossini met with a 
good idea in a stupid opera, and cribbed it instantly, remarking 
‘that is far too good for such a fool,” no one thought the fool 


had any right to remonstrate. It was very different when Rossini 
took the grand ideas of Beethoven and reduced them toa popular 
level. So, too, with Mr. O’Neil’s theory on tuition. The pupil 
of a great master runs the risk of sacrificing his own indivi- 
duality, and copying instead of learning. But till a man’s style 
is formed it is impossible to tell whether his individuality 
has been sacrificed, whether his master’s abilities have been 
of ‘‘that high order which seems to sinother and defy all emu- 
lation.” The first steps in a career are almost always imita- 
tive. Raphael’s early pictures cannot be distinguished from 
Perugino’s. Correggio, the most independent and most individual 
of artists, took ideas at first from Leonardo. ‘Thackeray acknow- 
ledged that he began by imitating Fielding. In all these cases 
the individuality came of itself when the mind was ripe for it, and 
the grown man profited by the lessons learnt in his youth. But 
there have been many other instances where a man begins by imi- 
tating others and never gets beyond it, and where the maturest 
development of his style is a deceptive imitation of his own youth- 
ful imitations. Here it matters little whether a man studies under 
a great master or a small one; it is idle to talk of his emulating 
excellence when nature has not given him the faculty of emulation, 
or of his forming a thorough individuality when he is dependent 
on the mannerisms of others for a mannerism that is not even 
genuine. 








NATURE’S LAST GIFT. 

Mother, when the light is dead, 

And the night-throngs round us thicken, 
Are there other joys instead, 

Which the holy dark must quicken ? 
Is there any gift of thine, 

That may help the heart from madness, 
Or must life, like day, decline 

From sadness unto sadness ? 
Youth was sweet, and childhood sweeter, 

But man’s strength is won with strife : 
Growth is surely meet, but meeter 

Quafling of the wines of life. 
Hitherto thy gifts we kaow— 

All so dear, but ah! so dying: 
Wilt thou give us, ere we go, 

Joy that hath no wings for flying ? 
Lo! ‘tis thou, and not another, 

From whose life our lips have breath : 
Couldst thou send us, oh! our mother, 

Empty to the doors of Death ? 
Nay—and Night shall not disarm us 

Of our last desire and best : 
‘Thou hast yet one gift to charin us, 

Is it Rest,—is it Rest ? J. R. 


BOOKS. 
—_.—— 
MR. BUCHANAN’S LONDON POEMS.* 
Mr. Bucuanan is far more than a minor poet. The volume 
before us would seem to prove that there is scarcely any eminence, 
short of the very highest, in our poetic literature which he may 
not hope to reach. He has not shown as yet the highest order of 
lyrical genius nor the highest fertility of dramatic conception, but 
his peculiar province is the union of lyrical with dramatic con- 
ceptions so that he seems, to use a mathematical metaphor, to hit 
the /ocus of the points of intersection between the genius of 
Wordsworth and the genius of Browning. What Wordsworth 
called ** the power of hills” is on him; and he has not a little 
also of Wordsworth’s power of conceiving a typical character 
in essence, or rather of painting its reflected image in another 
mind, as Wordsworth coneeived Ifartley Coleridge at three 
years of age, painted Coleridge himself in the lines written in 
‘Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indolence,” and delineated charac- 
ter in * Michael,” and “The Happy Warrior,” and many 
others. But while Wordsworth, led by his meditative genius, 
always painted the reflected image of others in himself, always 
holding up the same clear, deep, solitary intellectual mirror,—like 
the face of some mountain lake,—to the subject he was occupied 
with, Mr. Buchanan’s method, though narrative, is more dramatic, 
more like that of Mr. Browning. He approaches his subjects at 
second hand through some other mind naturally related to the 
one he wishes to image, and delineates not, like Wordsworth, his 
own view,—which perhaps it would puzzle him to give,—but a 
view rendered distinct and determinate by the natural relations of 
the character he is studying to some other person, so that he is not 


* London Poems. By Robert Buchanan, London: Alexander Strahau. 
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compelled as it were to have a view of his own, or meditations of 
his own, on the subject at all. Thus he combines many of the 
beauties of Wordsworth with something of the dramatic vivacity 
and realism of Mr. Browning ; and the glory of nature gives a sweet- 
ness, a melody, and melancholy to his verses, which is seldom or 
never to be found in Browning's shrewd, loquacious “ apologies ” for 
all sorts of characters. ‘The lyrical poet is far deeper and sweeter 
in Mr. Buchanan than in Mr. Browning. Nor is Mr. Buchanan so 
fond of argumentative and alinost formally intellectual apologetic 
writings. For while Browning loves to make his Bishop Blogram, 
or his Fra Lippo Lippi, or even Caliban, defend himself, 
which is necessarily a shrewd, hard, self-love-showing process, 
Mr. Buchanan prefers to give only such apology for his charac- 
ters as the love of another very near and dear would natur- 
ally devise. By this means he manages to combine the definite, 
determinate, sharply drawn dramatic delineation of Mr. Browa- 
ing with a sweet sad note of yearning and of love that permits 
the introduction of an exquisite thread of lyrical beauty. Even 
when, asin one or two of the poems, and perhaps the finest of 
them, the main subject of the poem is the emotion of the person 
supposed to be speaking, even then the emotion expressed is not 
self-respecting and therefore hard and argumentative, as generally 
with Browning, but is all centred on some external object of 
love and solicitude. ‘Thus the two poems called * Liz” and 
“Nell,” the finest perhaps in the volume, and in their way some 
of the finest poems of the present generation, are the expressions 
of the feelings of two poor London women, the one dying after 
the birth of her first child, born not in wedlock, but still in what 
the woman regarded as wedlock, with Joe, a costermonger,—the 
other such as the woman who lived with poor Wright (who was 
hanged for murder) might have spoken had he been hanged for the 
murder of some one other than herself, instead of, as it happened 
to be in that case, that she herself was the victim of his habit of 
drinking. We do not mean of course that either of these beauti- 
ful poems,—poems unique in their mixture of city-life realism with 
lyrical beauty,—could actually have been spoken by the women 
whom they delineate. ‘“ Art,” as Mr. Buchanan says, with a 
somewhat different drift, in the very fine poem called ‘‘ London, 
1864,” ‘works her end not by giving, but by cruelly taking 
away,”—and she has taken away accordingly from the bizarre 
language in which these poor creatures would probably have en- 
deavoured to clothe the thoughts that arose in them, all that hid, 
instead of really expressing, those thoughts, and left two poems 
such as we should not find it easy to match in any language for 
making us see 
‘Flowing beneath the blackness of the streets, 

The current of sublimer, sweeter life, 

Which is the source of human smiles and tears, 

And melodized, becomes the strength of song.” 

There is nothing finer, as we have intimated, in these poems than 
the strength with which Mr. Buchanan combines what Wordsworth 
called ‘* the power of hills ” with ‘* the power of cities.” Those who 
feel the one often feel the other,— Wordsworth himself did so, as he 
showed in the exquisite sonnet writtenon Westminster Bridge, —but 
rarely indeed has the same man the faculty of giving voice to both. 
The great feature in the most striking of these poems which we 
have already named,—‘ Liz” and ‘“‘ Nell,”—is the force with which 
both of them express the peculiar and mighty attraction of a great 
city,—London most of all great cities,—for those who have become 
familiar with it. As the heart leaps up at the sight of ‘the old 
revisited mountains,” so we will not say it always leaps up,—for 
sometimes it may cower down,—but it will always feel the strange 
spell of London after any considerable absence. 'This spell breathes 
through most of Mr. Buchanan's London Poems, and gives us that 
ground-swell of London that corresponds to the ground-swell of 
the sea which underlies the life of its waves. He expresses in his 
own person with great power this fascination of London in the 
fine opening stanzas dated Bexhill. He could not sing of 
London, he says, while London was still present with him. Then 
the roar of London sounded in his ears like the roar of the waves 
near his old Scotch home, and brought back the pictures of his 
native hills; but when he settled quietly beside the Sussex sea, 
the life of London grew upon his imagination, and he expresses 
thus finely its effect :— 

“ Hither to pastoral solitude I came, 
Happy to breathe again serener air 
And feel a purer sunshine ; and the woods 
And meadows were to me an ecstasy, 
The singing birds a glory, and the trees 
A green perpetual feast to fill the eye 
And shimmer in upon the soul; but chief 


There came the murmur of the waters, sounds 
Of sunny tides that wash on silver sands, 





Or cries of waves that anguish’d and went white 
Under the eyes of lightnings. *Twas a bliss 
Beyond the bliss of dreaming, yet in time 

It grew familiar as my mother's face ; 

And when the wonder and the ecstasy 

Had mingled with the beatings of my heart, 
The terrible City loom'd from far away 

And gathered on me cloudily, dropping dews, 
Even as those phantoms of departed days 

Had haunted me in London streets and lanes, 
Wherefore in brighter mood I sought again 

To make tho life of London musical, 

And sought the mirror of my soul for shapes 
That linger'd, faces bright or agonized, 

Yet ever taking something beautiful 

From glamour of green branches, and of clouds 
That glided piloted by golden airs. 


“ And if I list to sing of sad things oft, 
It is that sad things in this life of breath 
Are truest, sweetest, deepest. Tears bring forth 
The richness of our natures as the rain 
Sweetens the smelling brier ; and I, thank God! 
Have anguish'd here in no ignoble tears— 
Tears for the pale friend with the singing lips, 
Tears for the father with the gentle eyes 
(My dearest up in heaven uext to God) 
Who loved me like a woman. I have wrought 
No girlond of the rose and passion-flower, 
Grown in a careful garden in the sun ; 
But I have gather'd samphire dizzily, 
Close to the hollow roaring of a Sea.” 


The last two lines express, not only grandly, but we think 
truly, the powerful fascination which the great city exerted 
upon Mr. Buchanan's imagination. In the poem which, on the 
whole, we incline to think the finest of the volume, called 
‘‘ Liz,”"—for, it borrows less from the fascination of a tragic sub- 
ject than the almost equally fine one called ‘* Nell,”—he describes 
with a force that long haunts the imagination of those who read 
it the need for the stimulus of London which grows into the 
heart of a poor woman born and bred there, and who has lived 
from the first the life of the streets, and the awe with which the 
solitary splendour of Nature strikes upon her :— 


“ For I was sick of hunger, cold, and strife, 

And took a sudden fancy in my head 

To try the country, and to earn my bread 
Out among the fields, where I had heard one’s life 
Was easier and brighter. So, that day, 

I took my basket up and stole away, 
Just after sunrise. As I went along, 

Trembling and loath to leave the busy place, 
I felt that I was doing something wrong, 

And fear'd to look policemen in the face. 

And all was dim: the streets were gray and wot 

After a rainy night: and all was still; 

I held my shawl around me with a chill, 

And dropt my eyes from every face I met; 
Until the streets began to fade, the road 

Grew fresh and clean and wide, 

Fine houses where the gentlofolk abode, 

And gardens full of flowers, on every side. 
That made me walk and quicker—on, on, on— 

As if I were asleep with half shut eyes. 

And all at once I saw, to my surprise, 

The houses of the gentlefolk were gone, 
And I was standing still, 
Shading my face, upon a high green hill ; 

And the bright sun was blazing, 

And all the blue above me seem'd to melt 

To burning, flashing gold, while I was gazing 
On the great smoky cloud where I had dwelt. 

“T'll ne'er forget that day. All was so bright 

And strange. Upon the grass around my feet 
The rain had hung a million drops of light ; 

The air, too, was so clear and warm and sweet 
It seem'd a sin to breathe it. All around 

Were hills and fields and trees that trembled through 

A burning, blazing fire of gold and blue ; 

And there was not a sound, 

Save a bird singing, singing in the skies, 

And the soft wind, that ran along the ground, 

And blew full sweetly on my lips and eyes. 
Then, with my heavy hand upon my chest, 

Because the bright air pain’d me, trembling, sighing, 
I stole into a dewy field to rest. 

And oh, the green, green grass where I was lying 
Was fresh and living—and the bird sang loud, 
Out of a golden cloud— 

And I was looking up at him and crying! 

“ How swift the hours slipt on! And by and by 
The sun grew red, big shadows fill’d the sky, 

The air grew damp with dew, 

And the dark night was coming down, I knew. 
Well, I was more afraid than ever, then, 

And felt that I should die in such a place,— 

So back to London town I turn'd my face, 
And crept into the great black streets again ; 
And when I breathed the smoke and heard the roar, 

Why, I was better, for in London here 

My heart was busy, and I felt no fear. 
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I never saw the country any more. 
And I have stay'd in London, well or ill— 
I would not stay out yonder if I could, 
For one feels dead, and all looks pure and good— 
T could not bear a life so bright and still. 
All that I want is sleep, 
Under the flags and stones, so deep, so deep! 
God won't be hard on one so mean, but He, 
Perhaps, will let a tired girl slumber sound 
There in the deep cold darkness under ground ; 
And I shall waken up in time, may be, 
Better and stronger, not afraid to see 
The great, still Light that folds Him round and round!” 
The poem from which this is taken was first published months 
ago in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, and it has grown upon 
us so much in memory that we are able to apply to it a severer 
test—the test of time—than to any quite new poem. The best 
critic that ever lived would not probably know exactly the com- 
parative value of new poems. For often that which takes hold of 
us most at first sight relaxes its hold gradually as we become 
more and more familiar with it, till at last it becomes poor, while 
that which but half impresses us at first grows like a seed in the 
imagination till it becomes one of the permanent shelters and 
beauties of our inner world. Both the poems which we recog- 
nize here as formerly published elsewhere have taken this hold 
upon us, and hence we feel less doubt in asserting their poetic 
strength and value. ‘The Starling” is a poem of less imagina- 
tive body altogether, yet it is singularly fine of its kind. 
The clearness and singleness of its intention, —to express 
the sort of animal misanthropy which possesses some of the 
more wretched dwellers in great cities who feel, like a crippled 
bird ina grimy cage, some vague longing for the freer life they 
have lost, and who express their misery in a sort of hoarse vicious 
swearing which is rather selfish woe than malignity,—is not 
surpassed in any other of these London Poems. Perhaps we may 


motto for it. As a whole it does not satisfy the imagination 
excited by so fine an overture. Mr. Buchanan takes as his motto 
Goethe's fine lines :— 
“Greift nur hinein in’s volle Menschenleben! 

Ein jeder lebt’s, nicht vielen ist’s bekannt, 

Und wo ihr’s packt, da ist’s interessant,” 
—and nobly on the whole does he work out the idea so often reit- 
erated in our generation, soseldom successfully applied, at least in 
poetry. Novolume of poems has appeared for many years in Lon- 
don which so certainly announces a true poetic fame. Unquestion- 
ably the volume is a great advance on the Jdyls of Inverburn, clear, 
sweet, and beautiful as they were. We trust the splendour of the 
daylight may not be belied by the brilliant promise of the dawn. 





THE “ RAILWAY SPINE.”* 
Ir is not often that a strictly medical book is reviewed in our 
pages. Such work is better done as a rule in professional columns, 
and is, moreover, if well done, of all analysis that which is furthest 
removed from the sympathies of ordinary readers. They either 
trust or distrust the profession, but in neither case do they pretend 
to understand its reasoning,—if they told truth, would acknow- 
ledge that they did not fully comprehend its terminology. In the 
present instance, however, a surgeon of great repute and an experi- 
ence exceptionally extensive, whose books are quoted by the pro- 
fession like case-books by the Bar, asif they terminated discussion, 
has given us, in a form which, though strictly professional, is 
nevertheless intelligible, a careful opinion upon a point interest- 
ing to every member of the community. We do not all get 
diseases with long names, and, of the few ailments which even the 
healthy fear, the majority occur but once in a life-time, but we 
all ride on railways, many of us every day, and are all therefore 
interested in the liabilities of railway passengers and railway 





venture to extract this much of it intelligibly without spoiling 


the whole :— 


“A haggard and ruffled 
Old fellow was Jack, 
With a grim face muffled 
In ragged black, 

And his coat was rusty 
And never neat, 

And his wings were dusty 


And they felt like brothers, 
And the swearing of one 


Meant no more than the other's; 


’T was just a way 

They had learn’d, you see,— 
Each wanted to say 

Only this—‘ Woe’s me! 


I'm a poor old fellow, 
And I'm prison'd so, 
While the sun shines mellow, 
And the corn waves yellow, 
And the fresh winds blow,— 
And the folk don’t care 
If I live or die, 
But I long for air, 
And I wish to fly !’ 
Yet unable to utter it, 
And too wild to bear, 
They could only mutter it, 
And swear.” 


From the dismal street, 
And ho sidelong peer'd, 
With eyes of soot too, 
And scowl’d and sneer’d,— 
And was lame of a foot too! 
And he long'd to go 
From whence he came ;— 
And the tailor, you know, 
Was just the same. 
All kinds of weather 
They felt confined, 
And swore together 
At all mankind; 
For their mirth was dono, 


There are poems which have little or no relation to London 
life amongst the London Poems, as, for example, that called 
«¢ Edward Crowhurst,” and written on the fate of poor John Clare, 
which only just touches the literary life of great cities in its power 
to disenchant a rustic poet of his vision and faculty divine. But 
on the whole those which are most penetrated with London im- 
pressions, like those we have mentioned, and also “ The Little Milli- 
ner,” and ‘“ Artist and Model,” seem to us the finest. The poem 
on John Clare, though beautiful, has a far less intense life, a far 
more straggling life,—like its subject,—than most of the others, 
and “ Jane Lewson” in parts falls below the general level of Mr. 
Buchanan’s poetry. ‘ The Death of Roland,” widely different in 
style and subject as it is from the others, has a singular grandeur 
of its own—grandeur of a weird, romantic sort. Another piece of 
the kind furthest removed from the London Poems, called ‘*' The 
Gift of Eos,” is a sort of supplement to Mr. Tennyson's Tithonus, 
a poetic defence for the immortality conferred on a mortal by his 
ambitious love of a goddess, against Mr. Tennyson's representation 
of it as a boon of pure misery, The idea of the poem is concen- 
trated finely in the stanza which Mr. Buchanan extracts from it as 





medical jurisprudence. The system of compensation, for ex- 
ample, which now forms the sole check on railway carelessness 
and greed, is, with one exception, as simple in its working as any 
other section of the great scheme of law, under which justice and 
medicine are inextricably commingled, lawyers having to do such 
justice as medical testimony will warrant, but then this exception is 
alarge one. If anybody is visibly hurt in a railway accident, he is 
entitled to compensation. If his leg is broken, for instance, he gets 
the value of his leg, as far as a special jury can arrive at an 
approximate price for the value of that limb to him. But suppose 
the hurt is invisible? Suppose, that is to say, that the hurt is of a 
kind which does not immediately appear, and which, when it does 
appear, can only be traced back to its source by a surgeon who is 
of somewhat unusual experience, and who, moreover, has in him 
the particular quality —we say it is a quality, despite the protests of 
the profession,—which enables him to comprehend and, as it were, 
to follow nervous disturbance. How then? Incompetent surgeons 
will contradict one another, to the bewilderment of lawyers. No 
inconsiderable number even of competent surgeons will hesitate 
in their testimony, not from ignorance or even scientific scrupu- 
lousness, but from a well founded doubt whether they can by any 
testimony whatever inspire a jury with the conviction so certain 
to their own minds. The average juryman doubts very much 
whether it is possible for an accident to have consequences unseen 
at the time, which can yet after the lapse of six months be clearly 
traced back to a special cause, and which are not the results of 
‘nervousness in the popular acceptation of that term, but of 
nervous injury. 

Mr. Erichsen has set himself to remove that doubt. In a very 
little book, wonderfully lucid in phrase, and packed with illus- 
trations till it gives one a feeling that the pudding would be 
the richer for fewer plums, he shows that there are forms of injury 
which are worse than fractures, injuring the mind as well as the 
body, which reveal themselves after an interval, and which are 
especially common in railway accidents, so common that they have 
obtained a slang name in the profession, as if they could be pro- 
duced only by railway collisions. ‘These injuries are all in reality 
spinal, and may be due to any violent shock to the spinal cord, 
though as a matter of practice they are due most frequently to 


a motto, but which is also much the finest stanza in the poem:— | such shocks when received in a railway collision. A passenger 


“ Not in a mist of loveless eyes dies he, 

Who loveth truly nobler light than theirs ; 
To him, nor weariness nor agony, 

Purblind appeals, nor prayers ; 
To him, the priceless boon 

To watch from heights divine till all be done : 
Calm in each dreamy rising of the Moon, 

Glad in each glorious coming of the Sun.” 


We suspect that Mr. Buchanan wrote the poem in elaboration of 
this fine stanza, but if so he has scareely written up to his own } 





who happens to be present in an accident of that kind frequently 
gets out with his limbs whole, his body unbruised, and his mind 
unconscious of any suffering beyond a general weakness and con- 
fusion, which he sets down vaguely to ‘a shock” to the system, 
while his friends charitably attribute it to excessive fright. By and 
by, however, he finds, and-they find, that ‘‘ he is not the man he 
was,” he ‘has lost bodily energy, mental capacity, business apti- 





* Railway Injuries. By Jobu Eric Erichsen. Loudoun: Walton and Maberley. 
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tude,” he becomes ill and irritable, grows pallid, loses his memory, 
finds his sleep disturbed, frets about the state of his eyes, loses 
his acuteness of touch, and finally displays all the symptoms of 
paralysis. He has in fact received a concussion of the spine, 
which has shaken nervous force out of him in a mode which Mr. 
Erichsen does not pretend to explain, but which he illustrates by a 
curiously felicitous analogy. ‘‘ How these Jars, Shakes, Shocks, or 
Concussions of the Spinal Cord directly influence its action I cannot 
say with certainty. We do not know how it is that when a mag- 
net is struck a heavy blow with a hammer, the magnetic force is 
jarred, shaken, or concussed out of the horse-shoe. But we know 
that it is so, and that the iron has just its magnetic power. So, 
if the spine is badly jarred, shaken, or concussed by a blow or shock 
of any kind communicated to the body, we find that the nervous 
force is to a certain extent shaken out of the man, and that he has 
in some way lost nervous power. What immediate change, if any, 
has taken place in the nervous structure to occasion that effect, 
we no more know than what change happens to a magnet when 
struck. But we know that a change has taken place in the action 
of the nervous system, just as we do in the action of the iron by the 
change that is induced in the loss of its magnetic force.” The 
cause of the injury must remain unknown until at least we have 
discovered the secret of nervous force, which will probably be 
postponed yet awhile, say till we have found out the reason for life 
and for the dwindling away of life, but the modus operandi is clear. 
Mr. Erichsen has examined a good many spines so affected, 
and studied the reported phenomena of a good many more, 
and he decides that the proximate cause of injury is always 
in one form or another inflammation of the spinal cord, some- 
times showing itself in a softening of the substance of the 
cord, a melting of the marrow as it were, to use ordinary 
and therefore inaccurate English; ‘sometimes the nervous sub- 
stance becomes indurated, increased in bulk, more solid than natu- 
ral, and of a boiled-white colour, like white of egg ;” sometimes 
the vessels become turgid with blood, or there is a great effusion 
of blood upon the membranes of the cord ; of all which results Mr. 
Erichsen quotes either from his own experience, or that of other 
surgeons of the highest scientific trustworthiness, numerous and 
very horrible instances. The symptoms of those injuries “ are more 
or less cerebral disturbance or irritation, as indicated by headache, 
confusion of thought, loss of memory, disturbance of the organs 
of sense, irritability of the eyes and ears, &c., symptoms, in fact, 
referrible to subacute cerebral meningitis and arachnitis;” or ‘pain 
at one or more points of the spine, greatly increased on pressure 
and on movement of any kind, so as to occasion extreme rigidity 
of the vertebral column ;” or ‘‘ painful sensations along the course 
of the nerves, followed by more or less numbness, tingling, and 
<reeping, some loss of motor power affecting one or more of the 
limbs, and giving rise to peculiarity and unsteadiness of gait.” 
Death may be postponed for weeks, months, or even years,—Mr. 
Erichsen has known cases of the latter—but it is observable that 
in such cases of concussion there is never any real intermission of 
the symptoms. They may remit, or the patient may fancy they 
remit, but they never entirely disappear, and usually the patient’s 
health bodily and mental declines progressively, the best guide to the 
surgeon who may mistake spinal concussion for hysteria, that most 
intermittent of diseases. The chances of complete recovery in 
such cases are very small, though the patient may live, ‘ and for 
this reason,—that as the injury is not suflicient of itself to produce 
a direct and immediate lesion of the cord, any symptoms that 
develop themselves must be the result of structural changes tak- 
ing place in it as the consequence of its inflammation, and these 
secondary structural changes being incurable, must, to a greater 
or less degree, but permanently, injuriously influence its action.” 
‘*T have never known a patient to recover completely and entirely, 
so as to be in, the same state of health that he enjoyed before the 
accident, in whom the symptoms dependent on chronic inflammation 
of the cord and its membranes, and on their consecutive structural 
lesions, had existed for twelve months, And though, as Ollivier 
has observed, such a patient may live for fifteen or twenty years 
in a broken state of health, the probability is that he will die 
within three or four. There is no structure of the body in which 
an organic lesion is recovered from with so much difficulty and 
with so great a tendency to resulting impairment of function as 
that of the spinal cord and brain. Aud, with the exception pro- 
bably of the eye, there is no part of the body in which a slight 
permanent change of structure produces such serious disturbance 
of function as in the spinal cord.” Recovery being so improbable, 
treatment of course becomes difficult, and Mr. Erichsen’s rules 
may almost be summed up in three orders, one of which at least is 





to the exclusion of those changes of air and scene which are so 
often recommended, and are in such cases so illusory or injurious, 
absolute rest for the mind, and at a later stage counter-irritation 
locally applied or the use of powerful drugs, such as bichloride of 
mercury and strychnine, which let no man touch except under very 
trustworthy medical direction. 

Mr. Erichsen is very careful to show that concussion of the spine 
is not an accident peculiar to railways, so that the phrase “ railway 
spine ” commonly employed in the profession is a misdescription. 
Concussion may arise from a fall, or a blow, or a wound, or any 
other accident of ordinary civil or military life. Still, as hundreds 
of thousands travel by railway for one who runs any other risk, 
and while so travelling are exposed to an exceptional series of 
liabilities, it is not unnatural that spinal concussion should come to 
be regarded as a ‘“‘ railway disease,” more especially while there 
exists so profound a popular belief—which we wish Mr. Erichsen 
had noticed —that railway travelling in itself,and without the occur- 
rence of any noticeable accident, produces mild concussions, unfelt 
by the strong and fat, but most dangerous to the nervous and the 
thin. In any case it is certain that railway accidents have about 
them this additional horror, that they alone among frequently 
recurring risks endanger the mind as well as the body, a fact which 
Mr. Erichsen brings out with a startling force that ought to send 
his work into the office of every railway director, mavager, and 
working official. Given a careless pointsman and a full train, and 
part of the quotient will be somany minds destroyed, a fact which, 
once established, will, we suspect, have a serious effect on divi- 
dends, and consequently on the carefuluess exhibited in railway 
management. 


THE ORATORICAL YEAR-BOOK.* 

Tus book is an exceedingly good and useful one in conception, 

and on the whole, we think, well executed in detail. A collection 
of the great speeches of the year really forms a kind of book of 
reference to the year, and, what is more, a book of reference of a’ 
peculiarly manageable kind, in which the central points of interest 
are sufficiently few and marked, and yet sufficiently supplied with 
fresh clues to the further illustration of any one point under con- 
sideration, to be of far more service than in proportion to its bulk. 
For example, if we read in this volume any one of the great 
speeches on the defence of Canada or on the condition of Ireland, 

we shall find in it a mass of miscellaneous reference to other fresh 
sources of information on the same subject. The editor, how- 
ever, is certainly not right in including speeches delivered at 
the Bar, not only because they spoil the character of his book 
as a political manual, but because they also diminish the space 
at his disposal, and make his selection of political speeches far 
less complete than it ought to be. What we want is a book 
which shall reflect the politics of the year as far as possible in the 
speeches of the year, and for this purpose no doubt the editor was 
quite right in including some of the more important of the foreign 
speeches, especially the Imperial and Presidential addresses in France 
and America which have more than an incidental bearing upon 
English politics. But what Mr. Coleridge said in a case of breach 
of promise of marriage, or what even M. Berryer said at the 
dinner given to him by the English Bar, is as much a foreign topic 
to the subject of the present volume as the speech delivered by 

Mr. Dickens in the same year at a literary dinner, or the speech 

of the President of the Royal Academy or of the Royal Society 
on the pictures and scientific discoveries of the year. If the book 

is to include all possible utterances delivered by the human mouth, 

it should not exclude extempore sermons, speeches in Convocation, 

speeches in the various scientific societies, speeches at congresses 

sociat and otherwise, no less important, indeed probably much 
more so than, speeches at the Bar. ‘The Bar speeches are more or 
less mere accidents of the time, while the class of speeches to 
which we have alluded are necessarily special to the year, 
and insist mainly on events which mark the rate of our annual 
progress or regress. Yet while some of these are included, 
the properly political register of speeches for 1865 is ex- 
ceedingly incomplete, and necessarily so from want of space. 
There is no specimen given, for instance, of the speeches 
on the Oxford University Test Bill, though Mr. Goschen’s 
remarkable speech on that occasion was in fact the making 
of a new statesman. Again, none of the most characteristic 
speeches in the most characteristic debate of the Session, 
that on the Union Chargeability Bill, so hotly contested by 
Mr. Henley, Sir J. Trollope, and the other country squires, 

are given. Also the extracts from the debates of the Lords are 


* The Oratorical Year-Book for 1305, being a Selection of the Best Contemporary 
Speeches Delivered in Parliament, at the Bar, and on the Platform. Arcauged and 
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exceedingly meagre, though some of the best debates of the 
Session, both on ecclesiastical and on foreign affairs, and also on 
the scandals which led to the resignation of Lord Westbury, took 
place there. It is clear that if the series is to be continued and 
to be useful, it must be strictly limited to Parliamentary speeches 
and politico-social speeches delivered by men of Parliamentary 
influence. No fair specimen even of the great Reform debates of 
this year can be given, if we are to have breach-of-promise or 
other jury speeches in the Oraturical Year-Book for 1866. 

But though we hope the plan of the book may be modified and 
improved, we hope also sincerely that it may prove successful, and 
meet with the encouragement it deserves. Specimens of oratory 
culled from great speakers of all times and all quarters of the world 
are useless and windy extract-books, with no common quality con- 
necting them together but the very vague one commonly called 
* eloquence,” which means anything and everything that comes 
glibly out of the mouth of man. But the more remarkable 
speeches of one year are valuable not for agreement in this doubt- 
ful and often rather windy quality, but for connecting together in 
their most impressive form the chief topics of the national thought 
during that period, and, if well selected, as these mostly are, for 
exhibiting those chief topics in the few leading aspects in which 
the party politics of our time necessarily present them. ‘lake the 
debate on the defence of Canada on the 13th of March, 1865, from 
which we have the speeches of Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Bright, and Lord Palmerston extracted in full, while a 
short résumé of the other speeches is appended, and notice how 
completely a glance over those speeches restores an exact picture 
of the condition of the English mind at that moment,— 
the era of Mr. Lincoln’s second inauguration, and before the 
fall of Richmond and the murder of the President,—on the 
subject of the relations between the United States and this 
country, giving us also a sufficient glimpse of our uneasy fears as 


‘to the naval and military inferiority of our own resources. We 


have a glimpse, first, of the Canadian panic on the subject of 
invasion, the report of Colonel Jervois, of the Tory Opposition 
policy, which was naturally favourable to the wishes of Canada and 
to the view likely to soothe the pride of Great Britain ; then Mr. 
Cardwell gets up and explains how England is going to spend 
during the year in Canada no more than 50,000/.—the first instal- 
ment, however, of a sum of 200,000/.—to be devoted to fortifications 
which in the eyes of military men are all but waste, and are in 
fact only of use as moral fortifications, as a sort of pledge to the 
Canadians that we have no intention of deserting them if they 
will not desert themselves ; then Mr. Disraeli makes that remark- 
able speech in which he spoke of the Conservative character of a 
‘* territorial democracy” such as rules the Northern States, but 
referred also to the centralizing tendencies of events in America, the 
need of a powerful standing army for many years, and the danger 
of such a power interfering even in European questions, and the 
necessity at all events of being prepared to counteract it; then Mr. 
Lowe explains, with his usual conspicuous lucidity, how foolish it 
is to waste money on fortifying a few spots in a great country of 
which the whole boundary line is practically indefensible, when 
Canada must be defended, if at all, by striking at the weak points 
of the enemy’s coast, and he maintains that the Government are 
like ‘the unskilful boxer in Demosthenes, who put his hands to 
the parts where he felt the blows, instead of striking at the vital 
parts of his adversary in return ;” then, after much skirmishing on 
both the Confederate and the Northern side of the question, 
the Confederates somewhat hopeless at that last stage of 
the war, the Northerners more self-reliant and commanding 
in their tone than they had ever been before, comes a great 
discharge of solid shot from Mr. Bright against those who 
would excite angry feelings between England and the Ameri- 
can Republic, with a special volley against Mr. Laird the 
member for Birkenhead, for his friendship with Captain 
Semmes, of the Alabama,—‘‘the mildest-mannered man,” Mr. 
Bright calls him, ‘that ever scuttled ship,”—and for thinking 
so admiringly of the Secessionist scheme of a State founded on 
slavery, which Mr. Bright terms ‘‘ the greatest example man has 
ever seen of the greatest crime that man has ever committed ;” 
and, finally, Lord Palmerston, in a short and temporizing speech, 
compliments the United States on their moderation, denies Mr. 





| 
| 


Lowe's doctrine that Canada can only be defended by attack, | s 
admits ‘ there are difficulties ” but difficulties which may be got | gets into disgrace, like Rinaldo, through a rash challenge. Then 


over, and generally apologizes for the arrangement, on the sound 
ground that Canada must be assured of our sincerity in promising 
to defend her. The report of these remarkable speeches restores 
again in vivid colours a picture the brightness’of which has long 


been faded, so much has it lost in interest in the course of a | 1866 





single year ; and the same may be said of almost all the groups 
of speeches given. They bring back the state of political thought 
and the relations of political parties in an era which we now 
regard as almost long past. ‘They restore for us with a few vivid 
touches the general preoccupations of the public mind and the 
different standing of different statesmen only a year ago. Mr. 
Lowe dwindles as we read from the Conservative giant he has been 
during the present Session to a very shrewd and rather original 
critic, much respected, yet not as yet profoundly admired, because 
he had not yet assumed that imperative mood which only his 
alliance with the Conservatives rendered possible. Lord Palmer- 
ston returns to his now vacated and empty post of conciliator 
and moderator between the Tory and Liberal camp. And with 
regard to American affairs, we see everybody in that condition 
of eager speculative interest, watching the coming crisis, which 
has now given place to a weary patience waiting for its slowly 
matured fruits. Unquestionably no sort of ‘‘ annual register” 
would restore the actual colours of the political life of past years 
as vividly as a well selected year-book of speeches, and we 
hope that this is what we may obtain from the editor of this 
useful volume in future years. 





A LAY OF THE FIRST CRUSADE.* 

Tue author of this poem has taste, talent, and culture, and pro- 
bably wants nothing so much as a little experience of life, which 
might have led him to build, even in a work of imagination, on 
more solid sympathies of some kind, than those which he mostly 
requires of us for the early Crusaders. We undoubtedly owe 
much respect to his heroes; we owe much, in our days of sects 
and nationalities, to the flame of generous zeal and comprehensive 
public spirit which their enterprises kindled in Christian Europe ; 
we owe some respect to any spirit of self-denying enterprise that 
we may see largely replaced among ourselves by the mere rage 
for indolent monetary speculation. But we shall mistrust the 
admonitions of an uncritical panegyrist of religious wars, we 
can laugh at his intimations that modern industry and burgher- 
like prudence are incompatible with the generous feelings that 
belonged to the old feudal oligarchies, and we can scarcely, in an 
author who is our contemporary, endure a constant affirmation of 
the old prejudice that the Mussulmans are ‘‘ Paynims,” or pagans. 
It is singular indeed that Mr. Stigand allows the champions of 
the Crescent no atom of the gallantry and virtue with which even 
Tasso and the old ballad writers often credited them. Having 
said this, we must own that Athendis contains more evidences of 
honest enthusiasm for the best maxims of chivalry than we were 
disposed to imagine from the tone, in which the author first 
addresses us in behalf of the ancient sentiments whose decay he 
mourns. 

As regards the structure of Mr. Stigand’s composition, we are 
some time left in doubt whether it is meant for an epic poem or 
a poetical novel, but on the whole, we prefer to consider it asa 
series of narratives which may be annexed, or rather prefixed, to the 
history and episodes of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, much as in 
Greek literature the Methomerica have been added to the Jliad, or 
say the tales of Troilus and Penthesilea, and it might have been 
the quarrel of Ajax and Ulysses to the wrath of Achilles and the 
fall of Hector. And it must indeed be owned that he has imitated 
many of Tasso’s incidents, transferring them to the period glanced 
over in stanza vi. of the Italian poem (we cannot quote Hoole’s 
version, which is too hazy here, as usual, even in an historic point 
of view) :— 

“ Gia ’1 sesto anno volgea, ch’in oriente 

Passd il campo cristiano all’ alta impresa ; 

E Nicea per assalto e la potente, 

Antiochia con arte avea gia presa, 

L’avea poscia in battaglia incontro a gente, 

Di Persia innumerabile difesa.” 
Of course he delineates, conformably to Tasso, the principal 
Christian chiefs, as Godfrey, Raymond of Toulouse, Tancred 
(though not in love yet), and Bohemond, whom he disparages 
more than ‘lasso did for his worldly prudence. In Duke Robert 
he takes a natural interest (though hating other Normans with 
peculiar vehemence), and he tells a tale with some liveliness of 
his fiery temper and generous repentance. But besides this, his 
heroine has much the same part to play as Armida, and his hero 


we retrace Tasso in some smaller incidents, the reception of a 
Moslem embassy proffering alliance on conditions which are 


judged disgraceful ; and even the destruction of a Danish prince 





* Athendis; or, the First Crusade. By Willam Stigand, Loudon: Moxon and Co 
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and his army, who are surrounded by the infidels while advancing to 
the relief of Antioch. But we must dwell awhile on this episode, 
which is among those most enriched by suggestions from the 
annals of modern warfare and by touches of sentiment, in which 
antique and modern elements are beautifully and singularly 
blended. ‘Tasso mentions one warrior whose wife accompanied 
him to the field ; but our author has mingled this circumstance 
with the campaign of Prince Eric (the counterpart of Sveno), 
and drawn from the combination a sterner tragic narrative than 
Tasso would have cared to present to us. We will venture to 
quote a stanza on the early loves of this heroic pair, as it is con- 
ceived, in spite of the subject, with some degree of character and 
originality :— 
“ Theirs was the love frank, freo, sincere, and strong, 
Of noble souls who answer each to each, 
As well timed cadence to heroic song, 
Or clearest echo unto noble speech ; 
Love such as scheming hearts can never reach, 
Of virtue, beauty, fair unconscious birth ; 
As pure as adamant from flaw or breach, 


Which knows no fear, distrust, or wanton mirth, 
Based on strong manly truth and woman’s noblest worth.” 


What then?—such characters might have adorned a modern 
English, or at least Irish, novel; but the period of the Crusades had 
peculiar trials for them. They are not all told in the next follow- 
ing lines :— 
“* Thus when young Eric went, the heathen foe 
To combat and to win his crown again, 
She shed no tears,—she could not love him so,— 
Loved she not Christ still more ?—nor did she strain 
Love’s oaths and protests to exalt the pain 
Of separation. Silently she pray’d 
For grace to Heav’n its own cause to sustain.” 


Here we must explain that Eric had been receiving his education 
at the Imperial Court, while his father, King Olaf, had been over- 
come and slain in battle by the Pagan party among the Danes. 
After the farewells and two years of warfare Eric returns to 
Worms as a victorious Sovereign, and solemn preparations are 
made in the cathedral for the union of so deserving and popular a’ 
suitor with his Adelaide, a Burgundian princess. The proceedings 
encounter an interruption, which is dramatically represented as 
most sudden and astounding :— 

** And now from out the throng’d bright multitude 

All eyes hung centred on the bridal pair, 

Who at the altar in meek triumph stood, 
And there was silence deep—the very air 
Was still with expectation ; but no prayer 

Of priest was heard, nor choral voices sang. 
As all began within their hearts to bear 

A sense of wonder, from the pulpit sprang 

A voice which in all ears with fervid accents rang.” 


“Ts this a time to wed, and to be wed, 
To bind the soul more close to earth’s dull clod, 
When Christ's blocd has anew been freely shed 
In that far land which His dear footsteps trod ; 
Where gore of martyrs clamours from the sod 
For vengeance, and their children wail and groan 
For help against the enemies of God ? 
Say, is Christ's honour less prized than your own? 
O warriors! are ye slow to war for Christ alone ?’” 


The speaker is now described after the familiar pattern of the 
coadjutors of Peter the Hermit, and we hear him greeted with the 
usual applausive sound of ‘* Dieu le vent” (or, ** Diex lo veut,” as we 
find it written). In this conjuncture Eric and Adelaide soon under- 
stand each other's winds. They kneel and entreat the monk to 
sanction their both going to the Holy Land; and then presumably 
the marriage vows are completed, when a vow has been sponta- 
neously added to them which monks have sometimes urged on such 
a pair where there was less occasion for it :— 


Of the Cilician pass.§ . . 2. 2. 1. wee 
Reach’d the famed gulf of Issus, where the deep 

Ran purple with the blood of Persia’s best.” 
They presently meet a large body of Moslem troops, whom they 
repulse, but cannot destroy. The combat is renewed on three 
successive days ; on the fourth Eric hears that another army of ten 
thousand men is advancing against him. He then takes measures 
to enable his wounded men and the women in his camp to retire to 
Christian towns; but Adelaide will not leave his vicinity ; she, too, 
has taken the vows of the Cross upon herself, and will retire before 
no peril. Then the poet describes, even in that heart-wringing 
hour, a moment of sublime luxury, which their love and mutual 
esteem afford them :— 


“ She paused, and Eric look’d on her, and saw 
Her face with white angelic lustre beam, 
And on both sides immeasurable awe 
Descended, and as men when drowning seom 
Beneath the waves to see as in a dream 
Their whole past flash'd up in one swift expanse, 
As landscapes start forth in the lightning’s gleam, 
So they, wrapt deep in soft inwoven trance, 
Their lives’ whole beauty saw in one absorbing glance ; 


“For in that moment's wrapt communion all 
The buried hours their ravish'd sweetness brought,— 
The honey’d hours of woodland, town, and hall, 
When from the bloom of intertwining thought 
The winged instants sweetest fragrance caught, 
Like humming bees to hive them in the soul ; 
But in them yet a sense diviner wrought— 
A faith sublime in that supreme controul 
Which wafts the thundercloud to its appointed goal.” 


Another battle follows. The ranks of the Danes are further 
thinned, and their enemies, Trojan-like, begin to bring up fire to 
the defences. Then Eric turns to the tower where Adelaide is 
tending a dying man; he returns according, to his promise, that 
he may save her from dishonour by killing her. His resolution 
falters awhile, but our poet will not spare him, nor will Adelaide. 


“Once he essays 
In vain, and stoops, and o'er her forehead chill 
Presses his burning lips with a half broken will. 


“But she moved not at his caress, but hung 
Stone still, expectant, murm'ring clear and slow, 
‘ Have courage.’ ” 


Her words prevail, and she expires with the words of the Roman 
matron on her lips, and more, it may be thought, like an antique 
Roman than a Christian Dane. But the poet writes of the scene 
with an unfaltering conscience, not as Miss Rossetti wrote of the 
Tower of Jhansi,— 
“Close his arm about her now, 

Close her cheek to his, 


Close the pistol to her brow— 
God forgive them this !” 


But there is another fine touch given to the close of the tragedy. 
Eric throws the body of his wife on a burning waggon, and returns 
to the fight with Berserker fury. He falls, but his corpse also is 
seized by his followers, who, having borne it to the pyre (we must 
remember his vow in the monk’s presence),— 


“To save the slain 
From Paynim insult threw it on the fire, 
Fulfilling thus the need of love’s untold desire. 


” 


We have in this episode, though not original in details, a remark- 
ably powerful combination of tragic elements. We are less 
impressed by a love tale which occupies more space in the volume, 
but as the poem is not so completed that it may not admit of a 
sequel, though none is expressly promised us, we shall not at 
present enter into an account of the general plan of the poem. 

We could further quote with pleasure, if space would allow it, 


*‘ And kneeling down by Eric’s side, she spake, 
‘O holy sir! refuse not thou to me 
The Cross. Ah! do not, for sweet Jesu’s sake. 
Spotless we swear our plighted troth shall be 
Until Christ’s ensign wave triumphantly 
On Zion's hill. Ah! let mo bear a part 
In Eric’s vow, and undivided we 
Shall surely serve Christ better than apart, 
When absence shall have wrung the strength of each lone heart.’ ” 


The troop Eric raises in his native country numbers four thousand, 
exclusive of bowmen, &c., and other wives or maids who would 
share his vows. They make their way to Constantinople, and 


Through Anatolia and the'torrid wild 
Of Phrygia, through the gorges dark and steep 


some of Mr. Stigand’s battle scenes, which are vividly and richly 
described, so that it is almost surprising to think that most of the 
elements so well combined in them must have been derived from 
the study of literature, and few corrected by personal experience, 
in which even modern modes of fighting could not help much. 
We must also express our general admiration of the graces of his 
style, which is pure and polished, sometimes for awhile tardily 
meditative, but rich and vigorous in the more important passages. 
It is never quaint nor abrupt, above all never turbid with shallow 
excitement, as the manner is of those who have nothing better to 
write of than their own touristic indulgences, or athletic prowess, 
| or even, suadente diabolo, their ambitions to be the coming poet. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~>——_ 
W.S.W., a Voyage in that Direction to the West Indies. By Robert 
Elwes, Esq., author of A Shetcher’s Tour Round the World. With 
illustrations. (Kerby and Son.)—The illustrations in this volume are 
very good, and really do give an idea of the beauty of West Indian 
scenery. The mountain view from Newcastle, in Jamaica, a fern walk 
in the same island, the apparently land-locked Bay of Grenada, are 
specimens of nature's handiwork that lead one to agree with the author 
when he says that a voyage to these islands is a most agreeable trip for 
the winter months. The letterpress is simply intended to convey use- 
ful information to persons who may be tempted by the sketches to such 
an undertaking; for, as the author rather naively remarks, “unless a 
traveller studies and reads up a country before he goes there, he may 
often be liable to pass by objects worthy of notice without knowing it 
till afterwards.” 

The Life and Light of Men. An Essay. By John Young, LL.D, 
(Strahan.)—Dr. Young is one of the many theologians of the present day 
who hold the doctrine of vicarious, as opposed to expiatory, sacrifice in 
connection with the life and death of Christ. In this able and eloquent 
essay he unfolds his idea at length, explaining in the preface why he 
considered the distinction important enough to compel him to with- 
draw from the communion of the United Presbyterian Church to which 
he originally belonged. The distinctive revelation of the New Testa- 
ment, the chosen and special teaching of the Master himself, is the 
fatherhood of God and the childship of all souls. Sin puts an end to 
this relationship, and Christ came to live and die in the world to des- 
troy sin. In this way He sacrificed Himself vicariously on man’s behalf, 
reconciling children to their father, not making expiation for criminals 
to a judge. This idea is beautifully worked out in the volume, which, 
like all'Dr. Young’s writings, is characterized by deep thought and the 
keenest appreciation of spiritual things. 

The Lives of the Seven Bishops. By Agnes Strickland. (Bell and 
Daldy.)—Kings and Kaisers, prineos and princesses having been used up, 
the purple gives place to the lawn, and to the contemplation of that 
fabric Miss Strickland carries all the prejudices with very little of the 
technical craft which has characterized her royal portrait gallery. 
Ecclesiastical phraseology is new to her, and even the atmosphere of 
the Bodleian has not preserved her from “prebendship,” “ presi- 
dentiary,” and other terms not generally known. Of the scheme itself 
there is:not much to be said; one great occasion united the seven, 
but beyond this thoy had little in common, nor have Miss Strick- 
land's researches added much to the bond of union, or indeed supplied 
any matter that is at once new and valuable. As to Sancroft; the 
late Dr. Doyly embalmed him in an octavo perhaps little read, and 
Ken has had more biographies than we can reckon, notably one by 
Canon Bowles, who demands with savage earnestness a comparison 
between the amiable face that adorns his frontispiece and the then 
popular portraits of Scott and Newton. Of the remaining bishops the 
eccentric Lloyd of St. Asaph and Worcester is almost the only one 
about whom information is interesting; for him and his conforming 
brother Trelawney Miss Strickland has very little mercy, indeed her 
account of the latter trenches on scurrility, with very little cause shown. 
The delineation of the central scene is Macaulay-and-water, and the 
whole book has a bald compilatory air about it which makes it some- 
what irksome in perusal, The statements are not always consistent, 
as when we find in the life of Sancroft that it was probably Sunderland 


the sage counsels of a saintly and bedridden mother; but the fact is 
women seldom succeed in delineating a clergyman to the satisfaction of 
the critical lay mind. It is impossible not to feel kindly towards a 
religious novel so devoid of cant and intolerance as .Villicent Legh, and 
80 bent upon enforcing the performance of the relative duties. We dis- 
miss it therefore with a commendation to tho amiable class of persons 
for whom it is intended, and with just a passing protest on our own 
account against impossibly angelic children as vehicles for pretty 
sentiments. 

Researches into the History of the British Dog. By G. R. Jesse. 
With engravings. 2 vols. (Hardwicke.)—These handsome volumes 
may be commended with confidence to the attention of those whose 
affection for the canine race rather outweighs their judgment. They 
will find in them,—in the first place, all that the poets have said in honour 
of our four-footed friends; next the distinguished mention that has been 
made of them in Acts of the Legislature, Royal charters, and historical 
records; thirdly, anecdotic information of every degree of interest and 
every shade of verisimilitude ; and finally, illustrations which combine, 
with many faults both of design and execution, a very considerable 
amount of humour. But let not the stern and unimaginative votary of 
science be misled by the title into supposing that the work is in his way, 
or his wrath may be kindled to an alarming degree; history, in his sense 
of the word, it is not, and it would be most aptly described as an un- 
methodical collection of all the good things that have been said for and 
told or imagined of the dog. Judged by this standard, it has an un- 
mistakable merit. The two volumes, turned out by the publishers as they 
are, in a style that really invites perusal, are just the thing for desultory 
reading, to be taken up at odd half-hours, and would therefore be a 
most agreeable addition to a library which is intended to supply the 
wants of persons not addicted to vigorous study. 


Wayside Flora ; or, Gleanings from Rock and Field towards Rome. By 
Nona Bellairs. (Smith and Elder.)—Our authoress, when she travels on 
the Continent, is in the habit of bolting out of the carriage and laying 
hands on any stray flowers she sees. This is the picture she draws of 
herself and her proceedings on Mont Cenis. ‘‘ What my companions 
endured in the way of sundry halts after this or that treasure, from 
petticoats all dabbled in mud and water or fringed with ice, from bundles 
of cold clammy ferns with dripping roots being unceremoniously poked 
into they warm hands, with ‘I pray you just hold these till I am 
settled;’ or, ‘Would you mind taking charge of them, for my bag is 
throttling me?’ ‘ And where are the trowels ?’ ‘ Oh, here, in my pocket, 
or there, under you.’ ‘And the knife?’ ‘Bless me, I forgot to shut it; 
do take care!’ Well, from the miseries thus endured and inflicted the 
public reap the advantage of the little volume before us, which contains. 
a rather fragmentary and disconnected account of the flowers and shrubs 
that are to be found by the Italian road-sides and amongst the Roman 
ruins. Interspersed with these details are observations on manners and 
objects of interest in general; these are quite fresh and lively enough 
to form an additional element of pleasure for those who are attracted by 
the main design of the little volume. People who do not leave England 
may be gratified to hear that on our authoress inquiring of an American 
for “the unchanging blue of the Roman sky,” the reply.was, “ Well, I 
guess you'll about have left that at Torquay.” 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By I. R. 8. Harington. 1 vol. (Pitman.) 
—We sustained our first shock in reading this story when we were in- 
formed that a poacher had received a pardon from the Crown before he 
was convicted of any offence, or even tried. Shock number two perhaps 
we deserved for looking surreptitiously at the dénouement ; at all events, 
wo were astounded by what we learnt there in relation to the weakness 





who supplied the printers with a copy of the Bishops’ petition imme- 
diately after they left the royal presence, and in the life of Lloyd that 
this prelate’s “intimate acquaintance with all the business of the press | 
renders it extremely probable that he was the party who caused the | 
petition, &c., to be printed and hawked through the streets of London 
and Westminster at midnight.” However, the book may stand in the | 
place of an abolished State service, and lead back the reader’s mind to 
an admiration of the five nonjurors and a sentiment of deep thank- 

fulness that their contemporaries were less scrupulous. 

Millicent Legh. A Tale. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley, Jackson, and } 
Halliday.) —The authoress has modelled her tale on a careful study of | 
the earlier triumphs of Miss Yonge, and the result is an Evangelical | 
Heartsease, marred by a pernicious habit, adopted from Lord Lytton, of 
indicating in a couple of pages at a time the virtues of the heroine and | 
her friends, and the shortcomings of their worldly-minded foils. Still | 
the book will be found pleasant reading by young ladies, who are at | 
liberty to take what exception they please to the special morality in- | 
culcated. The relations in which the characters are placed to each | 
other are not unskilfully managed, though the extent and manner of the | 
development of their idiosyncracies is exaggerated to a considerable 
extent. We except from all praise the self-sufficient incumbent, who is 


of the villain, and quite lost any interest that we might otherwise have 
felt in him. Aman who, intending to deceive a woman by means of a 
mock marriage, is induced by athird person to go into a church and sign 
his name in the parish register in the presence of the parish clerk, is 
really so stupid as not to be justified in departing from the conventional 
path of honesty and virtue. It may be that after this discovery we had 
got into a state of undue sensitiveness, but it certainly seems to us that 
we received a series of shocks ; that the incidents were improbable, the 
motives of the characters inscrutable, and the changes of conduct 
incomprehensible. And we came to the conclusion that unless a mur- 


| der and a mad woman are enough alone to float a novel, the book before 


us has but a poor prospect of prolonged existence. 

No Union with Rome. An Anti-Eirenicon. By Alex. Gavazzi. 
(Westerton.)—“ Non talis auxiliis,” to use one of Signor Gavazzi's quo- 
tations, is the cause of Protestantism to be vindicated when in danger 
from a man of Dr. Pusey’s piety and learning. The Signor is a 
tolerably effective popular lecturer against Popery, and can tell stories 
by the hour of the wickedness and cruelty of priests, which throw 
maiden ladies in the provinces into agonies of delicious terror, and bring 
forth subscriptions for Italian Testaments to any amount. But until he 


set before us as an apostle with one weakness, but who carries his foible can quote the ancient language of -his own country with some accuracy 
to the exact point of displaying himself as a snob, notwithstanding | and has acquired the habit of precision in reference, we think that he 
‘ 
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would do well to abstain from controversy with scholars and theologians. 
Who is “ Massentius, who caused living Christians to be bound mouth 
to mouth with dead pagans?” Can he be our old friend Mezentius, 
contemtor Diviim 


“ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis . 
Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora? 


Again, who is the fair “ Marcia” who was flayed by Apollo or Apollos, 
the Signor seems uncertain which, as he makes the plural in one page 
Apollos and in the next Apolloses ? We were quite prepared for the 
general tone of the present yolume, but we must say that the blunders 
have taken us by surprise. 

A Sanscrit Grammar for Beginners. By Max Miiller. (Longmans.)— 
All Sanscrit students will be glad to hear that Professor Miiller has 
added a grammar to his list of handbooks for the study of that language. 
It is chiefly intended for beginners, and contains such information as a 
student is like to want during the first two or threo years of his reading. 
For reasons that everybody who has approached the subject will under- 
stand and appreciate, the Professor has been more careful to guard 
against the error of giving too much than too little, and the result is 
that a volume of convenient size is placed in the learner’s hands, which 
heis able to contemplate without feelings of absolute despair. Of course 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service, and other unfortunates who aro 
interested in the language of the gods, will have to provide themselves 
with it-without delay, for non viget quicquam simile aut secundum. 

Peace through the Truth; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey's “Eirenicon.” By Rev. T. Harper, 8. J., Professor of Theology in 
the College of St. Beuno, North Wales. First Series. (Longmans.)— 
Dr..Pusey must by this time be convinced that he cried peace when 
there was no‘peace. He has been repudiated by the Church of Eng- 
land, with the exception of a small body of clergymon who met in an 
upper chamber the other day and passed him a vote of thanks, and the 
volume before us is one of many proofs that the Church of Romo will 
have nothing to say to him. It is certain at least that the influence of the 
Society of Jesus, which is now dominant in that Church, will be thrown 
into the sealoagainst him. The author, who is a member of the society, 
in four elaborate essays on the question of “ Reunion,” “ The Unity of the 
Church,” “Transubstan tiation,” and “The Immaculate Conception,” points 

out with merciless precision the difference between the teaching of the 
Chureh and of Dr. Pusey, challenges the accuracy of his quotations from 
the Fathers, and utterly repudiates the conciliatory suggestions that the 
doctor has put forward with a view to the assimilation of doctrine. 
Differing as we do from both parties to the controversy, we are not 
concerned to discover which has the best of the argument; we have only 
to say that the book is not intended to convert Protestants, but to con- 
firm Roman Catholics in what may be called oxtreme views, and that 
its only interest in our eyes is the intimation it conveys that Rome as 
at present influenced has not the slightest idea of concession. 

Geological Shetohes, By Li. Agassiz. (Trubner.) — The articles 
collected in this volume, first delivered as lectures, then published in 
the Atlantic Monthly, are to be considered, in the words of the author, 

rathey as familiar talks on scientific subjects than as scientific papers, 
They will be all the more welcome to a good many readers, for they 
are divested of the dryness, whilst they retain the accuracy, of science. 
The author has enjoyed the immense advantage of studying his subject 
in the New World as well as the Old, and is at home both in the Alps 
and in those interesting Laurentian hills, stretching from Eastern 
Canada to the Upper Mississippi, that first broke the uniform level of 
the earth’s surface, and lifted themselves above the primeval waters. 
His style is attractive, and there is just that touch of Continental liveliness 
which is very pleasant, duly restrained as it is by scientific training. 
The lectures embrace the successive geological eras, from the upraising 
of the Silurian beach in North America, that constituted the first land, 


thereby entitling that continent to the designation of the Old World, to 
the glacial period; and any one who reads them carefally will find 
himself possessed in an agreeable way of the leading facts of tho science. 
The author concludes with a couple of lectures on the internal structure 
and progression of glaciers, and announces his intention of treating this 
subject at greater length in a future volume. Owing to tho extensive 
land surfaces on the American continent, the same set of facts presents. 
quite a different aspect there and in the Old World, and M. Agassiz. 
hopes to be enabled to throw some new light on the verata questio of 
glacial phonomena. 

Popular Astronomy. A Series of Lectures, By G. B. Airy. (Mac- 
millan.)—The Astronomer Royal in this little pocket volume undertakes. 
to instruct all persons who will really give their minds to the subject 
in the principles on which the instruments in an observatory are con- 
structed, and the principles on which the observations made with these 
instruments are treated for deduction of the distances and weights of 
the bodies of the solar system. But he warns his readers that they will 
have to take a good deal of trouble, “and perhaps,” he adds, “one of 
the most valuable results to be derived from a truly intellectual study 
of astronomy is the habit of keeping up a sustained attention to all the 
successive steps of a long series of reasonings.” We cordially agree 
with him in his appreciation both of the effort and the result. 


The Battle of the Two Philosophers. By an Inquirer. (Longmans.)— 
This is an able defence of Sir W. Hamilton against Mr. Mill's Lxami- 
nation, by a writer who considers that the latter, in grappling with a 
metaphysical problem, misses the real metaphysical point. He follows 
Mr. Mill up very closely in his attack on the philosophy of the con- 
ditioned, the doctrine of freewill, and the a priori ob t in i 
ness, and finally comes to the conclusion that for the present the trams- 
cendentalists have the advantage of the experientalists, inasmuch as 
“in every supposed a priori fact that the latter endeavour to reduce to 
the results of experience, they do but bring out more clearly and incon~ 
trovertibly the irreducible a priori element.” The perusal of the work, 
which is only of the size of a pamphlet, will be found an excellent 
mental exercise. 


A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. By W. Smith, GL.D. (Murray). 
—This edition, as distinguished from the Large Dictionary and the 
Concise Dictionary, is intended for the use of schools and young persons. 
It is meant to serve the same purpose in connection with the study of. 
the Bible that the small classical dictionaries, by the same editor, fulfi 
in the general routine of education. It’ seems to contain all the infor— 
mation that can possibly be required by the class for which it is in- 
tended, and in addition to a great number of interesting woodeuts ix 
furnished with excellent maps, and a series of viows of the most im— 
portant places mentioned in the Bible. 


We have also received Tie English Reformation, by F. C. Massingberd, 
M.A., Chancellor of Lincoln (Longmans), fourth edition, revised and' 
enlarged, a great Anglican authority; The Chymistry of Common Things, 
by Stevenson Macadam, F.R.S.E., &c. (Nelson), an excellent manual 
belonging to Nelson’s School. Series; JZardwicke's Crown Peerage, 
1866 (Hardwicke), a handsome little volume, containing the Peerage, ° 
Baronetage, and Knightage, and corrected to so recent a period as the 
creation of the Viscount Halifax; Poems, by John Clark Ferguson 
(Whittaker), of which we can only say that they have reached a fourth 
edition ; Swedenlory and ITis Modern Critics, with remarks upon the 
last times, by Rev. A. Clissold, M.A. (Longmans), an interesting 
defence of Swedenborg by a writer who holds that the Church, not the 
world, is in the evening of her life, and that an Elijah or new interpreter 
is at hand; and The Book of Man's Destiny, by H. G. Cooper (Simpkim 
and Marshall), “a simple and comprehensive interpretation of the 








Revelation of St. John,” in the author’s opinion. 











NOTICE.— Contributors are requested to keep a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journal, as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 
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HITE and SOUND TEETH are]; 


: indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
hea'th and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives 
@ pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 28 9d per 
box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES fr BINDING 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller, or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 


GtAak and GARTER HOTEL, 
Richmond Ilill, Surrey. 

The Spacious New Coffee-room, commanding the 

finest view which Richmond Hill affords, is now com- 

pleted and open to the public. The New Family Hotel, 

adjoining the Tavern, was opened on the 26th February 
ast. DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 
Bes EADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—Aun Llustrated Catalogue 





with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROCM FURNI- 
TURR, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 





*,* Ask for ‘ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 


sania, W., and $4 wud 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
an Qumee 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 











Orders of £1 sent free ou receipt of remittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R SMITII, Manager. 





ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different. 
Shapes constautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
At T. H. FILMEK and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent. 
post-free. 


ELICATE and CLEAR CGOM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SHRVICE 
SOAP TABLES, 4d and 6deach. Manafasvared by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 
HE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 


A sample box sent by post on receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by FrRepeRick WILLrams, 19 Conduit 
street, Paddington, W. 


wi ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
1s 10d. sent free, This ‘‘ Tourtsts’ Favour- 
ITE " distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen, ‘The Reconnoit'rer” is very good.”—Earl 
of Breadalbane, ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”—Ear!l of Caithness, 
“It is a beautiful glass.”"—Lord Gifford. ‘Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. “It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfully good.”"—Sir W. H. Feilden. ‘‘ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s.”’ 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”"—Field. “We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”— 
Notes and Queries. ‘* What Tourist will now start with- 
Out such au indispensable companion ?—The celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3} miles, 31s 6d. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit’rer” and ‘t Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to Satom and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 


‘** TY URROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 
GLASSES are remarkable for their transparent 
clearness and power of defining remote objects.”"— 
Shipping Gazette. 
£3 138 6d, £6 6s, &c, Special Mounts for India, 
Catalogues gratis. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. 


London: Arnold, 72 Baker street; Wales and Co., 22 
Ludgate Hill. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 














J. and D. NICOLL, TAILORS 
e to the QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, and the 
COURTS of EUROPE. 


FOR GENTILEMEN — Nicolls’ Fashionable Dress 
and Morning Suits, Cheviot Suits for Tourists and the 
Sea-side; Nicolls’ Guinea Waterproof Tweed Overcoats 
are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


FOR BOYS — Nicolls’ Fashionable Knickerbocker 
Suits, at 21s, 253, 31s 6d,’&c., &c. ; also Jacket, Vest, and 
Trouser Suits, 253, 31s 6d, &c. 


FOR LADIES—Nicolls' New Jackets “ The Patrol,” 
&c., Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Coats, and Cheviot 
Jackets, at One Guinea each; Riding Habits, from 
Three to Six Guineas ; New Serge and other specialities 
in Travelling and Sea-side dresses. 

In each department Garments are kept ready for 
immediate use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 12 Cornhill, K.C.; 10 Mosley street, Man- 
chester ; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

JF ‘i\lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 

Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 

Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 

to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES: 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..++........ 73 6d to £45 Os 0d. 
Candelabra, from ....... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ....+...«.. 183 6d to £16 16s 6d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6s 0d to £9 0s Ud. 
Pure Colza Oil ...+...++. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by ee 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford treet, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newmanstreet; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 











— WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELABRA, MoperaToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Or ts ina Show-room erected expressly for 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


B= 2 SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





and ELECTRO-PLATE, 





—" GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 





— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
tal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 





Or 








ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove, 

ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY, 
Ludgate hill. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London: 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


IELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine, and the Wasteless (for Ball rooms), in all 
the usual sizes; also the hard Cuamber Candles (twelve 
in a box, 1s per box), are uow to be had of all dealers 
in Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 








resents. 
Mess, Export, and er Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street.—Established 1807. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 2, 23 64, 3s, 
1s 4d. Most Delicious Black ‘Tea is now only 33 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
3s 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mearcaants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, K.C. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street ; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
auy connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, and for Carrying About. 
—The WASTELESS CANDLES (registered) withstand 
any heat and draught, and with FLEi.D3’ Patent, self- 
fitting, tapering ends fit any candlestick without either 
paper or scra tog, aud keep perfectly upright in the 
chandelier. ‘o be had of all dealers in Lown and 
Country. 1s 3d per pound, in all the usual sizes. 


| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 78., 
10s 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *,* Ask for ‘‘ ROW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR OIL.” 
UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 
will escape the disappointment frequenuy caused 
by the smoking, guttering, and bendiug of the low- 
priced qualities and imitations now otfering, if they will 
order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE” CANDLES, 
made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manufacturers. 
Price Is 8d per pound, Sold by all dealers in Town and 

















Country. 





A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 
UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on a 
cation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 
upon the nobility, clergy, and gentry in any part of the 


kingdom. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPERS, and HOUSE 
AGENTS. 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 


IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co. are prepared with their Sum- 
mer Stock of Curtains —the new Pekinette Stripes 
for Drawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with all the new 
Desigus in this year’s Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


‘The SUMMER STOCK of CARPETS, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


Designs from the best makers, comprises FELTS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage: 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


B48" CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmansbi; 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard an 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. Only of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 

and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 

Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


Perel of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 12s. per dozen, £5 123 per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. 

This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeab!e 
acidity, and of sulficient body to improve by keeping. 

Hhds, and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any 
Railway Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the wine may be seeu at the Cellars. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora Hill, and 145 
New Bond street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


(uaner on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

viutage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four-gallou 
and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. 

The wine should be kept in a coo! place and the con 
sumption be moderately quick. ' 

H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 
New Bond street; aud Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold iu bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towus in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the reJ seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Whisky.” 


K AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In botties, 883 per doz., or iu a case 393, railway carriage 
paid, 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, &.C., and 30 Regent street, 8.W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 

TARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. ‘Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 



































TONIC BILTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
and whol né bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Wareousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 


Gentle Aperieut aud Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


1 hi. 
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IRTH ORDINARY GENERAL 

REPORT of the gp  R ~ 

HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
T (Limited). 
Temporary Offices—33 Nicholas lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 

First issue, 10,000 shares, of £100 each. 

£200,000. 


S) 


Paid up, 


DIREcTors. 
James Bruce, Esq. | George Lyall, Esq. 
Horatio Sydney Coulson, | Charles Edward Mangles, 
Esq. | Kesq. 
Charles Bye Colchester, | Thomas Stenhouse, Esq. 
Esq. John Torrance, Esq. 
Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | Edward Weston, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England. 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co. 
The Union Bank of London. 


At the FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the PROPRIETORS, held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, on FRIDAY, the 20th day 
of JULY, 1866, the Report of the Directors, dated the 
16th July, 1866, and already forwarded to the Share- 
holders, was taken as read, 

The following resolutions were then put and carried :— 


1st. That the report and statement of accounts to the 
30th June, 18¢¢, now presented, be adopted. 

2nd. That Charles Edward Mangles, Esq., and 
Thomas Stenhouse, Esq., be re-elected Directors of this 
Company. 

8rd. That the Directors be requested to arrange for 
a reconstitution of the Company so as to reduce the 
liability on uncalled capital, by registering a new Com- 
pany with shares of £15 each, an4 providing the share- 
holders of this Company 24 shares of £15 each nominal 
capital in respect of each £100 share now held, and 
be also requested to arrange for the issue of further 
shares in the new Company so far as practicable, so 
that the total nominal capital shail not exceed £750,000 ; 
and that the shareholders pledge themselves to support 
the Directors in such arrangements, whether by amalga- 
mation or subscription. 

The seal of the Corporation was then affixed to the 
register of transfers, and the meeting separated. 

FREDERIC G. BONE, Secretary. 


Temporary Offices, 33 Nicholas lane, London, E.C., 
20th July, 1866. 
The DISCOUNT CORPORATION (Limited). 
BALaNce SHEET, 30TH JUNE, 1866. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
9,995 Shares, on 


which £20 
has een 
paid ..... - £199,900 0 0 
Less arrears 25 
199,875 0 0 
» 5 Shares for- 
feited, on 
which has 
been paid .. 1210 0 
10,000 Shares ———— 1 199,887 10 0 
» Loans, Deposits, &c., &c. .....2-. 790,138 16 11 
» Reserve Fund ........000. eeeeee 2,000 0 0 
» Profit and Loss Account—amount 
at Credit, as per annexed state- 
EE saccccncwetscceswecnasttes 7,899 19 4 


£999,926 6 3 


Cr. 
12,118 14 11 


By Cash at various Baukers ....0.++es 
909,283 11 11 


» Bills discounted, Advances, &c. ..+« 
» Amalgamation Account, paid for 


transfer of Busines8........se00+. 70,000 0 0 
» Premises in Abchurch lane ..... pak 5,171 10 0 
» Preliminary Expenses, balance of 

BOCOUME 0020000000 00 00 ce cccccece 3,352 9 6 


£999,926 6 3 
Prorit anp Loss Account, 
For the Nine Months ending 30th June, 1866. 


Dr. 

To Current Expenses, 
including Salaries, 
Rent, Taxes, Income- 
tax, Directors’ and 


Auditors’ remunera- 
tion, and all other 
charges......... eeeee 6360 3 7 


» Rebate of Interest on 
Bills discounted not 
yet due, carried for- 
ward to New Ac 


COUNL sesererrerssevee £7,516 9 0 
» Balance carried for- 
ward to Profit and Loss 
New Account ........ 383 10 4 
—— ss 7,899 19 4 
£14,260 211 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from 30th 
Meptember lathes 2000 00 coccccccesce ce 605 3 0 
» Gross Profits during thenine months 13,654 19 11 


£14,260 211 
Examined and found correct, : 
(Wobnat ag yn 
obnstone, Cooper, Wintle, and Evans), } Auditors. 
JAMES DUKE HILL, , } 
London, 14th July, 1866. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburu, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c. 
172 New Bond street, London ; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co,’ 
ach bottle and red label over the cork. _ 





AS and MASTERMAN’S BANK 
(Limited). 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, trained 
to thorough BUSINESS HABITS, liberally 
A a jel 


qd + 





HOLDERS of BILLS of EXCHANGE pted by 
this Bank, and Holders of Bilis drawn by its various 
Branches upon but not accepted by the Bank, and 
Holders of Drafts drawn by the branches payable on 
demand, are requested to send in particulars of their 
claims to the undersigned, and at the same time to pr.- 
duce such Bills and Drafts for Registration between 
the hours of 10 and 2, on or before the 15th August next, 
preparatory to the payment of a first Dividend, of which 
due notice will be given to all billholders whose claims 
have been so registered. 

H. H. CANNAN Liquidator, 
35 Nicholas lane, London, 


July 23rd, 1366. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrors. 
Chairman— Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 





of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 
By Order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund .........+.. £3,650,000 
Anpual Revenue ......++..00.. £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
full information as to the Company's principles aud 


, and sp ly versed in Technolozy, 26 to 30, 
and single, to work into the charge of a Merchant and 
Manufi "s busi abroad. Climate healthy. 
Compensation and prospective advantages will be 
made satisfactory to a young man of cap icity. 

Address (with references to those un ler whom the 
applicant has studied or served), to “ ANGLO-SAXON,” 
caregof ONWYN, 1 Catherine street, Strand. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, for many years engaged in Tuition, 
would be glad to hear of companions to TWO LITTLE 
BOYS, whom he now has preparing for a Public School. 
Inclusive terms from 80 guineas. 
Address, Rev. M. E., care of Mr. G. S(REET, 30 
Cornhill, London. 


VENING CLASSES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, London, for Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Physics, History, Geography, 
Geology, Chemistry, Elocution, Drawing, Writiug, Book- 
keeping, &c. 

Prospeciuses of these classes for next s»ssion, begin- 
ning on the 15th of October, will be published early in 
August, when they may btained on application, 
either personal or by letter, at the office of the College, 
Gower street, W.C. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

July 18, 1866. 


REGHORN COLLEGE, EDIN- 
BURGH. (Established in 1357 as the Grange 
House School.) 
Principal—Joun Davaoetsa, Esq. 
Vice-Principal—W. Scorr Dauoueisn, M.A. (Edin.) 
The TENTH SESSION begins on TUESDAY, the 
2nd of OCTOBER. The Preliminary Examination, for 
Classification, will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 
Srd. Prospectuses of the Course of Study on applica- 
tion. 

Dreghorn College, Edinburgh, July, 1866. 


N OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM. Mr. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
of the Universities of London and Heidelberg, will re- 
open his School, August 7th, 1866, A full prospectus 
may be had on application, 























practice, and will be forwarded by post on app 
AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 
AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
Genera! Secretary for = 82 Kiug William street, 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, wae Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8.W. 


Eprinpuron.—3 George street (Head Office). 


£250,000 nave BEEN Pap 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 


For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—-64 Cornhill aud 10 Regent 
street. 





Ww. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, aud New Zealand, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TMOURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, 


available for One Caleniar Mouth, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in London, at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane 








—to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Iuverness, &c. 

IRELAN D—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT— Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salibura, Seaton, 
Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, 
Buxton, &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be found 
Superior to any teeth ever before used, This method dues 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teetu tuat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud rendered svund ani 
useful in mastication. 


52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 











EW REFORM CLUB.—TEMPO- 
RARY ACCOMMODATION has been provided, 
and is now open, for the Members at D&APER'S 
HOTEL, 28 Sackville street, Piccadilly, peuding the 
alteration and fitting up of the Club premises ia Jermya 
street. Gentlemen desirous of becoming members are 
requested to send their applications without delay to the 
Secretary, 71 Jermyn street, St James's, from whom pro- 
pm and any information on the subject may be 
obtain 


THE TWO NEW BALLADS.—THEY 
TELL MEI AM QUITE FORGOT, 3s; “ Grieve 
Not for Me," 8s. By W.T. Warcarox. Each free for 
19 stamps. 
“ Two crowning blossoms to the garland of songs he 
has already composed."—London Journal, July 23, 


CHOOL MUSIC.—A GREEN CATA- 
LOGUE, new and enlarged edition, compiled ex- 
pressly for the use of teachers of music, mae 
upwards of 2,000 works by the best composers fura 
tis, post free. All applications must state “The 
reen Catalogue."—London: R. COCKS aud C»,6 New 
Burlington street. 


XHIBITION of NATIONAL POR- 
TRAITS, South Kensington Museum. 

This Exhibition will be closed on Saturday, the 13th 
August next. 

From Monday, 6th August, to the close, the price of 
admission will be reduced to threepence each person ; 
and children of Schools for the Poor accompanied by 
their teachers will be admitted on payment of one 
Shilling for every thirty students and one teacher. 

By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


I OYAL POLYTECHN [C.— 

The Prussian Needle Gun, or Zundnadel gewehr, 
and other breech-loading fire-arms of Snider, Green 
(Reilly and Co.), 7 Mouut Storm, Westley 
Richards, Spencer, and Young, &c., &c. Explanatory 
kone by Professor Pepper, daily at 2 and Saturday 
atl, 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerful nutritive cordial ever introduved ; restores 
to their normel condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It is aspecific 
for debility of all kiads, and from its containing, amon, 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, wi 
prove highly beueticial to the nervous and dyspeptic, 

rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s, 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Uxford 
street, W.C., aud 3 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Epidemic 
Diseases. — The alarming increase of deaths 
from cholera and diarrh@a should be a warning to 
every one to subdue at once any irregularity tending 
towards disease. Holloway's Pills should now be in 
every household, to rectify all impure states of the 
blood, to remedy weakness, aud to overcome impaired 
geueral health. Nothing can be simpler than the in- 
structions for taking this corrective medicine, nothing 
More efficient than its cl g puwers, vothing more 
harmless than its vegetable ingredient+, Holloway's is 
the best physic during the summer season, when 
decaying fruits and unwholesome vegetab:es are fre~ 
quenuy deranging the bowels, and daily exposing thou- 
sands, through their negligence in permitting disurdered 
—-, to the dangers of diarrnwa, dysentery, and 
cholera. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and at every Bookseller's, in 2 vols, crown 8vo., 21s. 
“* One of the most seducing books one can get hold of.” —-READER. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


UP THE COUNTRY. 
By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, 
o Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Attached Couple” and “ The Semi-Detached House.” 


«+A brighter book of travel we have not seen for many a day.”—Athenzum. 
“ Anything more refreshing, genial, and laughter-provoking than these letters it would be difficult to find."— 


Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








A LONDON NEWSPAPER FOR RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence. 

‘Apart from its sale as a London Evening Newspaper, the PALL MALL GAZETTE has a 
It is found peculiarly acceptable to Residents fn the Pro- 
vinces who are desirous of receiving early every morning a Journal which contains the Latest 
News of the previous day, and which comprises, in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily 
Newspaper, a large number of Original Articles of various charactor. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE is published at 3 p.m., and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 

For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received by the 
Publisher ; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London on receipt of three postage 


Large Circulation in the Country. 


stamps. 


TeRMs (INCLUSIVE OF PosTAGE). £8. d. 
NE. hisvavvecsencsyesteccnsomecennaminine. San 
REOUONREY  vincevsescecceescnesosccessescese mw Lon 2 

318 0 


ODEO cevtevsvessovsvcssnnssscsccssseosssescsesosssous 
OFFICE — 14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, 


W.C. 








NOISELESS FAMILY 


SILENT, SIMPL, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be p 
short, it is the OHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Instructions gratis. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


ut out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £8. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the RRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








RT-JOURNAL for AUGUST.—The 
Number (price 2s 61) contains LINE ENGRAY- 
INGS after Mann's ‘Hush! Asleep,” by J. Pranck— 
Muller's “ Fountain,” by C. Cousen—and Fvley’s “ Muse 
of Painting,” by R.A. A:tlett, The Literary Contributions 
include:—Liber Memvrialis—Skies, by Philip G. Hamer- 
ton, illustrated—Visits to the Paradise of Artists, by 
W. P. Bayley—Exhibition of Drawings by tie late 
Godfrey Sykes— Florent Willems, by Jumes Dafforne, 
illustrated—Art News from Canada—The Literary Ara 
demies of Italy, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—Royal 
Museum at Madrid—William Wordsworth, by Mr. aud 
Mra. Hall, illustrated —Litho-Photography—The Ghost 
of an Art Process, by G. Wallis—Modern Enamel 
Mosaics—Hindu Architecture—&e.,, &e. 
Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, London. 





fHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, Vol. 
VIL, No. XL., AUGUST 1, 1866. Piice ls, 
ConTeENTs. 

1. Conflicting Opinions on the Franchise for Women. 
2. The Exception Proves the Rule. A Poem. By 
Agnes Stonehewer.—3. Colonel Rannoch. Chapser XIV. 
Fire, Earth, Water; XV. By the Firelight; XVI. “I 
would do anything to save him.” —4. A Picture of 
Magyar Rural Life—5. A Day’s Drive from Worting. 
—6. The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex.— 
7. Female Medical Society.—8. Cholera: its Nature, 
Cause, and Treatment. By C. Searls, M.D., M.R., 
C.8.E.—0. Miscellanea —l'. Literature. 





F The AUGUST NUMBER of 

HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 

of MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 

short Memoir of Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON, also of Mr. 

HARRISON AINSWORTH, and Professor de CAN- 

DOLLE. Price 2s 61 pest free. 38 Monthly Parts have 

now been issued, excl: containing three Portraits and 

Memoirs of Meu of Kminence in Literature, Science, 
avd Art, 

The above-named Portraits, or anv others included in 
this Magazine separately (as Curies de Visite) fer 12 
postage stamps. 

London: ALFRED W. BEenneTT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 





T H E mn Go FS Ff &. 
CONTENTS. 


1—The Art of War. 
2—A Stormy Life; or, Queen Margaret's Journal, By 

Lady G. Ful'erton. 

Chap. 1V.—The Dawn. 

V.—The Karly Mora. 

* VI.—King René. 

3—Audi Alteram Partem. By the Author of “De Pro- 
fundis.” 

4—Peiro di Luna. IIT, IV. 

5—The Hostess of Silvio Pellico. 

6—Our Library Table. 

Let’ers of Madame de Maintenon—Watson’s Persia 
during the Present Century—The Erckmaun- 
Chatrian Novels—Gill’s Papal Drama—Mias B. 
R. Parkes’s Vignetie:. 

7—The Windeck amily (Conclusion). 
Chap. XXXL—Night. 
XXXIf.—In the Catacombs. 
» XXXIIL—The Baptism. 
» XXXIV.—The Last Count Windeck. 


To :don: S iwpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


G IRLS’ ORPHANAGE, Bletchingley ; 
J WINDSOR CASTLE—Tho BUILDER ot This 
Week—4d, or by post 5d—Contains Fine View and Plaus 
of Girls’ Orphanage, near Maytield, Sussex—Archwolo- 
gical Congress—Varker ‘on Windsor Castle—We:-tma- 
cott on Monuments—Teachings of the Battle of Sadowa 
—the Production of Lead Pencils—and other Papeis, 
with all the news.—1 York street, Covent Garden; aud 
all newsmen. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
£ OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes vn all 
[udian topics likely to iuterest those who have resided 
in Ludia or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom Ladia. 
Subseription £1 43. per annuum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, Gd. 


London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


” 














This day is published. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
LXXXIL. (for AUGUST, 1866). Price One 
Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The Campaicn in Ita'y. By Edward Dicey. 
2—Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kiugaley, Author of 
“* Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” .&c, 
3—Theocritus.—Idyl J. Thyrsis and a Goatherd. 
Translated by C. Calverley. 
4—George Eliot's Novels. By John Morley. 
5—Cradock Nowell: a Tule of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters LIX. 
—Con clusion. 
6—Prospects of Weather Science. 
Lockyer. 
7—Autobiography of the late Salmo Salar, Esq, 
8—Asrael, the Angel of Death. 
A NEW STORY by Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES, 
is continued in this Number. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON'S New Story, “OLD SIR 
DOUGLAS,” will be resumed in the September Namber. 
Maca ILvan and Co., London ; sold by all Bookss!lers, 
Newsagents, aud at all railway stations. 


By J. Norman 








Now senile (One Shilling), No. 80. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


August. With [llustracions. 
ConrTENTS. 

The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter III.—By the River. 
IV.—Eat, Drink, and be Merry. 
- V.—Wuhat Catherine Wished For. 
Criminal Women. 
The Pearl Harvest. 
Defamation. 
The Agriculturist in Prussia. (By a German.) 
The Theory of Vlirtation. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter XIX.—T'he Blue Posts. 
» XX.—Desolation. 

» XXL—Yes; Wrong;—Certainly Wrong. 
Love's Light. 


” 


Sleep. 
The Scot at Home. 
Sara, ELprr, and Oo., 65 Cornhill. 


BRlLACEWOODS MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST, 1856. No. DCX. Price 2s Gd. 
Conrents. 

“ Balatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague.—Part 





British America. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke—Part XV. 

Art Politics and Proceedings. 

‘The Nile. 

Cornelius O'Dowd—War Notes from Italy—On some 
Destitutes—The Tourists of '6¢—Awmerica as au Ally. 
Stuart Mill again ; or, the Examiner Examined. 

A Review of the Continental War, 

The New Ministry. 

W. BLAackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready (price 1s), the AUGUST Number of 
A le TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConrTents. 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the Author of “ Kast Lynne.” 
Chapter XLIL.—Clanges. 
XIV.—Wilfred Lester Comes to Grief. 
” XV.—Loid Dane Home Again. 
Alured: an Allegory. By l’rances Power Cobbe. 
Through Surrey. 
How We Killed Grouse at Cantyre. 
Archie Lovell. by the Autbor of ‘* Miss Forrester.’* 
Chapter XX V.—Dead Rose Leaves. 
» XXVIL—By the River Side, 
+ XXVIL—Working up a Casa. 
Getting Away trom Leipzig. 
Cousin Tom and the New Curate: a Sketch. By the 
Author of “ Charlie Thorahill.’ 
Moderu Eccentries. 
Ricuard Bent_ey, New Burlington street. 


” 





On Ist August, price 2, 

MUE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 

XXX. Edited by Georae Henry Lewes. 
ConrTeENTs. 

The Policy of Italy. By W. C. Cartwright. 

The Discovery of the Alve:t Nyanza. By Henry King3- 

ley. 

The Use of Metaphor and *' Pathetic Fallacy” in Poetry. 

By the Hon. Roden Novel. 

Vittoria. Chaps. XXX., XXXI. By George Meredith. 

Country Life iu Hungary before the Klecsions. By A.J. 

Paterson. 

The Sovereignty of the Sea. By J. K. Laughton. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets. Ly Robert bell 

Public Affairs. 

Critical Notice :—* The Church and the World,” by 

Rev. G. D. Haughton. “ The Cromwelliau Settlement 

o! Ireland,” by itey. H. S. Pagan. “ Deamark in the 

Early Iron Age,” by Sir John Lubbock. ‘ Re- 

sea.ches into the History of the British Dog,” by 

Joln Dennis. 

Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXNXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 

ConTENTS. 

1. Personal Life of Wellington. 

2. Vhe Mugouots at the Galleys, 

3. Lron and Steel. 

5. Reynolds and his Times—Conclasion. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Baker's A(rican Lravels. 

6. Keble’s Life of Bisiop Wilson. 

7. The Value of [udia ty Mngtanl. 

8. Jauitica, 

9. Change of Ministry. 

Joun Mugnay, Albemarle streot. 
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TE'’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DIC- 
_ TIONARIES. 


Just published, in square 12mo, pp. 662, price 7s 6d. 


HE JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the 

Dictionaries of White and Riddle, by Joun T. Wuire, 
D._D., of C. C. C., Oxford, surviving Joint Author. 

“Whatever credit belongs to White and Riddle's 
larger dictionaries, their best qualities are in this Junior 
abridgment brought into the schoolboy's service in a 
way for which he has every reason to be thaukfal."— 
Daily News. 

“A very useful abridgment. The Latin words have 
not only their Engiish equivalents assigned, but a large 
amount of etymological information touching Sanskrit 
and the older forms of language as well as the modern 
European langueges. ‘The quantities are also carefully 
marked.”—Churchman. 

** We suppose that as White and Riddle's larger work 
is now generally held to be the standard Latin dictionary, 
no schoolboy will consider that he has fair play unless 
he is provided with White's junior scholar’s abridgment. 
It certainly does strike us a8 better than anything of the 
kind that we have seen before, both in the arrangement 
and abundance of the meanings, and the etymological 
and grammatical explanations." —Spectator. 

“This Latin dictionary, though it only professes to be 
an abridgment, is a composition of a much higher stamp 
than the generality of school books. It is a book of the 
same character as the smaller lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott, and will promote a liberal and intelligent study of 
Latin as that has dove of Greek. Dr. White has sub- 
stituted for the ordinary meagre rudiments a body of 
well-compacted information, and has distinguished him 
self from his predecessors by bestowing especial atten- 
tion upon the philology of the language....... ..Alto- 
gether Dr. White has produced a very excellent work, 
extremely well adapted for the instruction of schoolboys, 
but containing such an amount of information as to be 
of substantial utility even to the more advanced scbolir.” 
—Press. 

WHITE'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
{intermediate size), for the use of University Siudents, 
in medium 8yo, pp. 1,048, price 163, cloth. 

WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work), Royal 
8yo, pp. 2,128, price 42s, cloth. 

London: Lonemans, Garen, and Co., Paternoster row. 
APPROVED FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Pro- 
fessor L. CONTANSEAU, French Examiner for 

Military and Civil Appomtments. The Latest Edi- 

tions, adopted in the Government Colleges, and in 

general use in Schools and Colleges throughout the 

United Kingdom. 

(ONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH 
ates COURSE. First Step in French, Fifth Edition, 
3 Od, 

PREMIERES LECTURES, 
Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. Seventh Edition, 5s. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP. 3s. 


or French Stories. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION. Ninth 
Edition, 8s 6d. 

KEY to GUIDE. Second Edition, 33 64. 

PROSATEURS et POErES FRANCAIS. Ninth 


Edition, 6s 6d. 
PRECIS de la 
Second Edition, 5s. 
ABREGE de l' HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 5s 6d, 
PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. Tenth 
Edition, 10s 6d. 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Cheaper Edition, 3s 6u. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LILTTERATURE FRANCAISE: 


New and 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS by the Rev. H. M 
WILKINS, M.A. 

Fifth Edition, in crown 8vo, 5s 6d, and Key, 23 6d. 
NFANUAL of LATIN PROSE COM- 
4 POSITION. By Hexry Muserave WIiLkirs, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

By the same Author, Revised Editions, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


Key, 5s. 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, for the Junior 
Classes. 4s Cd. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schovls. New 
Edition. 12mo, 4s ¢d. 

MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d, and Key, 23 6d. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSILION. Crown 8vo, 43 Cd. Key, 
2s 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
we of Schouls. New Edition, 12mo, 4s. Key, 
28 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on 
the same plan, and tu follow in use the above, price 58 
Loudon: Loncmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY 
A New Edition in 12mo, price 38 6d, c'oth, 
ENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICZ: 
Being & complete System of Aucieut and Modern 
Chronology, Introductory Lessons on Dates in general ; 
Chronology betore Christ; Chron logy atter Christ; 
Chronology becessary in the Study of Kevlesiastical 
History; Dates connecied with Scieuce and Literature; 
Chronology for the History of France; Dates useful to 
Artists; Dates useful to Musicians; Dates useful in the 
Medical Prote:s on; Daics for the History of the East 
Indies ; Geueral Chionvlogical Table 
Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. Henry SLATER, author of 
‘** Lessons in Geography.” New Edition, revized and 
much enlarged. 
London: Lonawans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





contained in | 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMA- 
TICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Athoroughly revised EF lition, with the addition of Notes 
and Examiuation Papers, in 12mo, price 43 6d. Key 
to the same, by the Kev. J. Hunter, price 5s. 

A BITEMBTIC Designed for the Use of 

SCHOOLS, to which is added a Chapter on 

Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rev. Joun WILLIAM 

Co.enso, D.D., Bishop of Na:al. 

Also by Bishop CoLEnso, Revised Fditions. 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITH- 

METIC. 18mo, 1s 9d; or with Answers, 23 34; or in 5 

Ports, separately, as follows :— 

1—Text-Book. 6d. 

2—Examples, Part I., Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 

3—KExampler, Part If., Compound Arithmetic, 44. 

4—Examples, Part II1., Fractions, Decimals, &c., 41. 

5—Auswers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more 

Difficult Questions, 1s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 vol., 8vo., 
12s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part L, 12mo., 
4s 64. Key, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Hunter's Ques- 
tions on Part I., 2s 6d. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, Part IT., 12mo., 
6s. Key, 5s. 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Key, 2s 6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d., with 

Key, 63 6:1. 

The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d., 


without Key, ls. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part L, 3s. Gd. Key, 
38 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part IL. 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. 


London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
by the HEAD MASTER of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 
Revised Edition, pp. 220, price 33 6.1. cloth. 

LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Ken- 
NEvy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Keunedy, Latest Editions. 
The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER ; First Latin 


Leasous, fvom the Author's Klemsutary Latin Grammar, 


“LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
mological Principles as aun Exercise-Bouk aud First 
Dictionary, 33. 

FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
cinium Latinum, adapted to the Author's Child’s Latin 
Primer, 23. 

SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palws- 
tra Latina, adapted to the Authors Klemeutary Latin 
Grammar, 5s. 

PAL-ESTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for 
Translation into Latiu Prose, progressively arranged, 68. 

LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 


Latini, Examples from the best Authors, 43 6d., Key, 


736d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 43 6d. 
PALJESTRA MUSARUM, Materials for 
Translation into Greek Verse, progces:ively arranged, 
5s Od. 
London: Loyemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row . 





The GENUINE EDITION of MANGNALL’'S 
QUESTIONS. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


eg Anerates HISTORICAL and 
IVE MiscELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the use 
of Young People, with a Selection of Uri.ish aud Gene- 
ral biography. 

New Edition of the only Genuine and Perfect Edi- 
tion, as finally corrected by the Author, but remodelied 
throughout, enlarged, and improved. 

6S” Messrs. Lonomans and Co.'s Edition should be 
ordered, 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 





‘I pea TAG . wren 
peace S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
Price 28 6d, 

ConTEeNTs. 

Stanley's Jewish History. , The Beauclercs, Fathor 
From London to Rio de and Son: a Novel. By 

Janeiro. — Letters to a Charles Clark, Author of 
Friend. By Captaia “ Charlie Thoruahi il,” 
Burton. “ Which is the Winner ?” 
The German Knights, &c. Chaps. XX V.-XXIX. 
The Brahmo Samsj. By| The Financial Pressure 
Frances Power Cobbe. and Ten per Cent. 
The War in its Political) The Ministry — Last and 
and Military Beariugs. Present. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


es 208 LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's Square, Loudon. 
Founded in 1341. 
Parron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Presto ent—The Karl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Li- 
brary, which contains 85,00) volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in var.ous languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee oi £6; Life Memver- 
ship, £26, 
ten Lo town members. 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catulozue (uew edition), 
just published, price 153; to members, 10s Ud. 

ROBERT HARKISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














| 





Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 61. 

y ber LOST TALES of MILETUS. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Lrrron of Kuebworth, 
Uniform with the above, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS. A New Edition. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. II. EPIGRAMS.  Belected, 
arranged, aud classified by L. J. Reeve. 
Lendon: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, £.0. 
NEW NOVEL. 

Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 10s 6d. 
L™ TON GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J. R. 8. Harineron. 

“*Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, 
containing passages of great power, and presenis us 
with very just appreciation of character."—Reader. 

“* Lynton Grange’ is a novel of a highly interesting 
description, the plot is well conceived, the characters 
well drawn, and tue writing easy aud vigorous.""—AMern- 
ing Star. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 











Just published, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5a, 
PUREE DRAMAS. _ By the Authoress 
of * St. Bernardine " aud Other Poems. 
London: F. Prraan, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Just published, No. L., price 6d, 
‘THE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Origival and Select Literature. 
Lithographed iu Pitman's Phonography. ith Edition. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


“LIBRARY or PRESENTATION EDITION. 

Now ready, the Tenth Edition, elegantly priated in 2 
vols. small 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
Paovucats on PERSONAL RELI- 

GION ; being a Treatise on the Ubristian Life in 
its Two Chief Elements—Devotion and Prac ice. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Goucsuarn, D.D., Prebeudary of St. 
Paul's, aud one of Her Majesty's Preachers in Ordi fe 
A cheap Edition has lacely beeu published, price 3s 

Rivixarons, Londou, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


18.no, cloth, 1s 6d. 


UNCAN’S (Rev. WILLIAM, M.A.) 
NEW HEBREW GRAMMAR, upon a siusple aud 
easy plan. 
London: WiLtiam Teoo, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


Lomo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


iy EADow'’s (F. C.) NEW GRAM- 
\ MAR of the SPANISH LANGUAGE, compre- 
heuding, iu a most simple, easy, and concise mauuer, 
everything 'y to its plete acquiremeat 
Londou : WriLtiam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 

















Just published, price Ls. 
THE CURRICULUM of MODERN 
KDUCATION, and the Respective Olaims of 
Classies. and Svieuce to be Represeuted in it © 
By Josera Payne. 
London: Virrus Brormers and Co., 26 Ivy laue, 
Paternoster row. 





In dto, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 


\ EMOIR on the CHOLERA at 
OXFORD. Part 1—tistory of the Epidemic. 
Part 2—Arraugements during the ispidemic. Part I— 
‘The Lessons of the Epidemic. By Henay W. AcLAND, 
M.D., F.RS., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, 
Honorary Puysiciau vo H.R,t. the Prince of Wales, 
James Parker and Co., Oxford, aad 377 Strand, 
Louden; aud Cuuscaite aad Sons, New Burlingtoa 
street. 








ith Edition, price dd. aud Ls, 
NEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Ilutluence of the Nervous System upou the 
tHuwan Economy, with Lilustranous of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousuess, Dedility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Nariea, M.D. 
Through avy Booksellers; or {cee for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Alleu road, stoke Newington, N. 


PARTRIDGE and COUPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
STATLONERS and PAPERMAKERS'’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET SIRELT, coruer vf Cuaacery lave, B.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud 
Carriage paid to the Country on Urders exceeding 208, 

CREAM or BLUE NULE PAPER, 3s, 48, aad 63 6d 
per Teau, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 anl 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADL FUULSCAP, 8s 6d por 
realh, 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 43 aad 636d per ream! 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 6d 
per rean.. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; raled, 43 6¢ per ream. 

CKEAM or BLU ENVELOPES, 4s bd, Gs Gdpand 





| 73 Gu per Lovo, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to couutry, aud | per 
Kea ling-room open trom Ten to | 


CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d aud Js per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
0). 
CUPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 4) pages, 24 per doz. 
Au ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Inkstands, 
Statiouery Cabinets, Despaiccu Bo.©8, Postage Scales, 
Puotograptic Albums, Writing Uases, &C., post irod 
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MESSRS. 


BELL & DALDY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. SHAW’S ART of ILLUMINA- 
TION. With Plates selected from the finest Ex- 
amples of English, Flemish, French, German, and 
Italian Art, and full Description of the Metals, Pig- 
ments, and processe: employed by the Artisis. Very 
handsomely bound, £5 5s. 

AGNES STRICKLANDS NEW 
WORK.—The LIVES of the SEVEN BISHOPS of 
the TOWER. 10s 6d. 

AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. 6 vols., 5s each. 

MAHONY’'S RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. With Maclise’s [\lustrations, and also the 
Banquet Picture as a frontispiece. 7s éd. 

Mr.GARVEY’'S MANUAL of HUMAN 
CULTURR. Commended to all who are qualitying 
themselves for the high offiee of Teachers. 7s 61. 


Mr. LONG'S DECLINE of the ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. Vol. IL, Continuing the History of 
Rome from the Destruction of Carthage to the End 
of the War with Jugurtha. 14s. 

Dr. DALDY on the DISEASE of the 
RIGHT SIDE ot the HEART, 33 6d. 

Dr. DRAPERS INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. 2 vols., 21s. 

Hindu Theology. The Influences of Rome. 

Egyptian Civilization. European Age of Inquiry, 

The Greek Age of Inquiry Faith, aud Reason. 

and Faith. The Age of Faith in the 
The Greek Age of Reason. East aud West, &e. 


Mr. GILBART’S PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on BANKING. 2 vols., 21s. 

Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’SSHADOWS 
of the OLD BOOKSELLERS, and their Conuec- 
tion with Men of Letters. 10s 6d. 

Mr. CHARLES KNIGHTS KNOW- 
LEDGE is POWER. is. 

EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Reprinted from the last American Edition. 2 vols., 
3s 6d each. 

HEINE'S POETICAL WORKS. Trans- 
lated by Eocar Bowainec, C.B. New Edition. 5s. 


COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A Series of 
Essays. 3s 6d. 

BRAIDWOOD'S FIRE PREVENTION 
and FIRE EXTINCTION, is. 

Dr. MONSELL’S NEW BOOK — The 
PASSING BELL, and other Poems. 3s 6d. 

Dr. MONSELL’S HYMNS of LOVE 
and PRAISE for the CHURCH'S YEAR. Cheaper 
Edition, 33 6d. 

JOHNSON’S COTTAGE GAR- 
DENER'S DICTIONARY. 5s. 

MAXWELL'S IRISH REBELLION. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. The Seventh 
Edition, 7s 6d. 

SCHILLER’'S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
A New Edition, 3s 6d. 

Captain MARRYAT’S POOR JACK. 
Illustrated by Clarksun Stanfield, R.A. The 
Twenty-first Kdition, és. 

LODGE'’S PORTRAITS of the ILLUS. 
TRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRILAIN. 
With Memoirs and 24) Portraits, engraved on Steel. 
8 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £2. 

BAILEY’S FESTUS. A greatly En- 
larged Edition (the Seventh). 53. 

BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. Popularly 
Described by Mrs. ALFRED Garry. ‘The Plates 
beaut:fully coloured by hand. Well bound, 4to, 
price 63s. 

Mrs. STOWE’S NEW WORK — The 
LITILE FOXES; or, the Little Failings that Mar 
— Happiness, Very handsomely bound, 





3s 6d. 
Cheap Edition for the People, ls. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE, 

With 5 Illustrations, for AUGUST, price 6d, contains :— 

Home with the Hooping-Cough. By ihe 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” 

The Cousins and their Friends. By the 
Author of ‘* Syduey Grey,” &c. 

The Animals of Paris. From the French 
of Jean Mace. 

The Prince of Sleona. Book II. Chap. 3. 

Ahmeek, the Beaver. By the Editor. 

Nurse's Song, with Music. By Alfred 
Scott Gatty. 

A Child's Wishes. By J, H.G. 

Emblem—" They Desire a Better Country.” 

A Child to a Rose: Poetry. By M. B. 
Smedley. 

See-Saw: a Parable. By the Editor. 

Tae Sea Forts at Spithead. By Alfred 
Gatty, D.D. 

August Memoranda. By the Editor. 





es 
London: BELL and DALDY. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


Mr BAKER'S GREAT NILE BOOK 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 
Great Basin of the Nile, 


Explorations of the Nile Sources. 


BY 
SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


And Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by J. Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, 
and a Chromolithograph Frontispiece of the 
Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and Por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Jeens after Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
——J 

“This narrative of Mr. Baker's wanderings in 
the centre of Africa is the most picturesque 
description of the country and its inhabitants 
that has yet been presented to the world. It is 
written in excellent taste and in an animated 
and vigorous style. It abounds with striking 
incidents, remarkable situations, sporting ad- 
ventures, and valuable geographical informa- 
tion. The best parts of the English character 
have rarely been more admirably exemplified 
than by Mr. Baker in his manifold trials, per- 
plexities, and privations.” . . . . “ His con- 
tributions to ethnology and natural history are 
also valuable and important.”—Quarterly Re- 
view. 


“. .... He has conferred additional lustre 
on English discovery, which had already con- 
tributed so largely in the present century toa 
more complete knowledge of the habited and 
uninhabitable portions of the globe. He has 
approached nearer than any living man to the 
solution of that great mystery of the Nile, which 
has been the wonder of ages. He has accom- 
plished these great objects by his own sole 
resources, alone and unaccompanied by any 
European, except that intrepid lady who is the 
worthy mate of such ahusband; and the record 
of his travels will be read with interest wher- 
ever the English language is spoken.”—Zdin- 
burgh Review. 

** We do not think that any dispute can arise 
as to the fact that Mr. Baker has discovered the 
actual source of the Nile, the great reservoir 
from which it flows onward continuously to the 
Mediterranean.”—Daily News. 

—_— 0—_ 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


DISCOURSES. By Alexander J. Scott, 
— Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Mau- 
chester. 


“ We think there is in them not merely the most solid 
worth, but ja-t the kind of worth which a number of 
men in all schools are looking for, and which they are 
not likely to obtain from any oue who has not passed 
through the savere and very peculiar training to which 
Mr. Scott was subjected. ’"—Specta tor. 


MacMILian and Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


The DECALOGUE VIEWED as 
the CHRISTIAN LAW, with Special Reference to 
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